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GHOSTS OF A DEAD PAST 

RIENDS and admirers of the late Madam Modjes- 

ka—and they are legion hereabouts—have noted 
with chagrin and deep concern the published reports 
of the law suit at Chicago, in which incidents in the 
early life of the accomplished actress and estimable 
woman have been cited in a way that throw a shadow 
on her memory. It is inconceivable that this miserable 
revival of evanished mental anguish should emanate 
from the attorneys defending the son of the distin- 
guished Polish woman, but, apparently, to save hin 
from impending mulctings they have not hesitated to 
do so nor he to acquiesce in the profanation. That her 
beautiful memory should be assailed by her own flesh 
and blood and, apparently, for sordid reasons is piti- 
able. But we who for years knew, admired and re- 
spected Helena Modjeska, a woman of sorrows and 
many early griefs, cannot be diverted from our allegi- 
ance by this attempted articulation of long-buried 
skeletons. However unfortunate she may have been 
by force of circumstances in that Polish village whence 
she fled to America here, at least, her unblemished 
career has draped about her character an aura of 
righteousness that no unfilial conduct can efface. 
Ralph Modjeska makes a grievous error in pursuing 
this line of defense; better by far to live in dire pov- 
erty for the remainder of his natural life than seek to 
avoid pecuniary damages by invoking ghosts of a dead 
past, that he of all others should be interested in 
allaying. 


IPSE DIXIT OF A CHICAGO JURIST 

EE Tuthill of Chicago has rendered as momen- 

tous a decision as that one handed down by the late 
William Cowper, in the celebrated contest between 
the eyes and the nose, towit., that whenever the Nose 
put his spectacles on, by daylight or candlelight, Eyes 
should be shut. Fully as sapient a pronouncement is 
that of the Chicago jurist who has decreed that the 
name Shakespeare was merely a disguise. To quote 
the opinion: “The claim of Francis Bacon that he is 
the author of the works of Shakespeare, and facts and 
circumstances in the vast bibliography of the contro- 
versy over the question and proofs submitted herein 
convince the court that Francis Bacon is the author.” 
Just what the “proofs” were may be surmised from 
the fact that the case before the court was on a peti- 
tion brought by a moving picture producer of plays 
“commonly attributed to Shakespeare” to restrain a 
publisher from completing publication of books sup- 
porting the Baconian theory. After traversing the al- 
legations of defendant’s counsel, that Shakespeare was 
not an educated person, whereas Bacon was, the court 
finds that in the acknowledged works of Bacon there 
is given a cipher which a witness for the defendant 
“has applied” and by its means discovered that Francis 
Bacon is the author of said works of Shakespeare; 
which testimony, belated and wonderful as it is, is 
sufficient to convince this Chicago opinionist that the 
name Shakespeare was merely a disguise. Marvellous! 
And how important! The first legal ipse dixit, we be- 
lieve, to be promulgated on this vexed question. But 
if Shakespeare was a myth, “merely a disguise,’ what 
becomes of the attestations of his one-time colleague, 
Ben Jonson, who is on record as declaring, “For | 
loved the man and do honor to his memory on this 
side idolatry as much as any. He was indeed, 
honest, and of an open and free nature; had an ex- 
cellent fancy, brave notions and gentle expressions, 


wherein he flowed with the facility that some time it 
was necessary he should be stopped. His wit 
was in his own power; would the rule of it had been 
so too. But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. 
There was ever more in him to be praised than to be 
pardoned.” Then, too, that apostrophe of Jonson’s “To 
the Memory of My Beloved Master, William Shakes- 
peare” wherein the one-time aspirant for equal recog- 
nition on the dramatic stage with the Master Play- 
wright is found confessing— 


thy writing to be such 
As neither man nor muse can praise too much. 
or Soul of the Age! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakespeare rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off to make thee room: 
Thou art a monument without a tomb! 


Perhaps, Ben Jonson, too, is a “disguise” and in this 
poetical tribute is to be found another “cipher” prov- 
ing with equal weight that Francis Bacon was meant 
by naming Shakespeare. How can any man of nice 
discernment ponder these tributes of a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, one who was much in his company, 
who had gauged his mind on many an occasion, who 
in those rare meetings of kindred souls at the Mermaid 
Tavern had come into close contact with the shafts of 
Shakespeare’s wit, and then say that Bacon was the 
author of the Shakespeare plays and the name is simply 
a disguise. Go to, Judge Tuthill! You have merely 
succeeded in making yourself ridiculous. 


NEBRASKA’S JITNEYIZED VOTE 

T T is difficult to take seriously the result of the prei- 
£ erence primary in Nebraska, in which Henry Ford 
so nearly nosed out Senator Cummins as the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidential nomination. Henry 
D. Estabrook, who used to call Omaha his home, was 
third in the race. For a time the state seemed to have 
chosen Ford but late returns give the preference 
vote to the Iowa senator by a small majority. That 
Ford edged out Senator Smith in Michigan was 
not so surprising, since the labor vote of that state 
would naturally go to the Detroit manufacturer, but 
Nebraska is far enough distant from Detroit to escape 
emotional tendencies, We doubt if the vote for Ford 
is an indication of the strength of the pacifists. It is 
rather due to the wide advertising the name has re- 
ceived of late and, doubtless, is cast by those, mainly, 
who have had no opportunity to take the Detroit man’s 
mental measure. It is absurd to consider him as of 
presidential timber; he in no degree approximates in 
his mentality or grasp of public affairs the require- 
ments that should mark the equipment of a President 
of the United States. Mr. Ford is a well-meaning in- 
dividual whose little jaunt across the ocean and back 
to insure peace is a fair illustration of the methods he 
would employ in public life were he by a strange freak 
of fortune elected President. If it was to gain pub- 
licity for political purposes, the several hundred thou- 
sand dollars that the ‘peace party” flier cost him may 
be regarded as a good investment, but not insuring 
permanent dividends. Mr. Ford has declared that he 
will, in no circumstances, run for President. It would 
seem to be a wholly superfluous utterance. 


EVIDENCES OF A RETURN TO SANITY 
( ae large and small, have a glimmering 
of hope that all is not yet lost, since the Chamber 
of Commerce, together with many influential citizens 
acting in a private capacity, have induced the city 
council to listen to reason before committing the mun- 
icipality to the costly and unwise parallelling of the 


private electrical systems. But let not the people be 
too sanguine; listening to reason is not acting in ac- 
cordance with its dictates. The council is badly ad- 
vised. Selfish officials are not likely to allow the legis- 
lative branch of the city government to go ahead on the 
lines of prudence and common sense without inter- 
posing as many specious objections as they can mus- 
ter. The council] will be told what inordinate profits 
are in prospect, what a wonderful advertisement the 
municipally-owned electrical system will prove and 
similar alluring tales of hot air manufacture. They will 
be silent as to the tremendous cost; as to the im- 
possibility of making a profit with three well-managed 
private concerns contending strenuously for a reten- 
tion of the business that years of endeavor have gained 








for them. That sort of talk would shunt the city off- 
cials off the payroll. We hope the responsible citizenry, 
now alive to the situation, will not weary of well-doing. 
Let them insist on a getting together of the council 
and the Edison people with a view to the submission 
of a definite proposal whereby the city, at the end of 
five years, may purchase the private plant and, mean- 
while, receive from the combined electrical companies 
a large cash revenue from the sale of electrical current. 
Considering the great uncertainty of the money market, 
due to the disturbing conditions at home and abroad, 
it were worse than folly to attempt to obligate the 
city for further indebtedness, it would be little short of 
a crime. In five years the city’s financial condition 
should be so greatly improved that the project may 
be carried through without distress either to the tax- 
payers or the vested interests. Meanwhile, the city’s 
rights will have been in nowise jeopardized, and in 
place of certain deficits several millions of dollars will 
have been placed to the credit of the community. Let 
sanity and not blind bigotry rule. 


HOW DAVIS “LOST THE WAY” 

T HOUGHTFULLY commenting on the death of 

Richard Harding Davis and his literary activities 
the esteemed Bellman of Minneapolis wonders just 
where the author of the Van Bibber and Gallagher 
stories “missed the way;” just how he came to lose in 
his writings that clarity of style and purity of motive, 
which, with their virility and refined humor, made an 
exceptional appeal to the American reader. Our con- 
temporary is right in asserting that there came a time 
when Mr. Davis’ work unmistakably coarsened, miss- 
ing its once delicate fiber and lacking its former keen 
point. Remarks the Bellman, “Those who judge him 
solely by his writings can only conjecture that at some 
point in his career, something moved him to shift his 
base and alter his course, seeking the lesser rather than 
the greater objective.” Alas, for the facts! The cause 
of his deterioration, we fancy, may be traced to his 
infatuation for a New York chorus girl, which caused 
his wife to seek a divorce, Davis later marrying the 
actress. No matter how faithful a wife she may have 
proved, she was not of the mental caliber or social 
standing of the Chicago girl, to whom the impulsive 
lover sent by special messenger from London, an en- 
gagement ring. That Richard Harding Davis’ literary 
work suffered at about the time his affection waned for 
his first wife is unquestionably true; it was a psycho- 
logical change, an inevitable sequence of a man’s moral 
lapse. Having lost his ideals Davis lost his literary 
footing; the source was contaminated, so the flow of 
literary matter measurably weakened from that time, 
to the deep regret of the many friends who had hailed 
his early work with acclaim and confidently predicted 
for him a brilliant future. Davis paid a heavy price 
for his deviation and the wrong done to his girl-bride 
was avenged by nature in her own imperious and re- 
lentless fashion. 


ZEAL OF GERMAN PROPAGANDISTS 
ele EM ATIZE and deplore as one may the per- 

nicious activities of the Germans in fomenting in- 
ternal seditions in India, Australia, South Africa, Can- 
ada and [reland, not to speak of the United States, for 
the purpose of harassing and embarrassing the enemy, 
the marvellous energy, systematic organization and 
contempt for the laws of the countries so invaded, per- 
force, command admiration. In the midst of a gruel- 
ling war that calls for unlimited expenditures and ac- 
companying physical sacrifices there is yet cash enough 
in the public purse to supply millions in dollars and gold 
sovereigns to debattch and bribe those susceptible to 
temptation in the territories mentioned, and so dar- 
ingly and ingeniously are the eruptive quests pursued 
that all the resources of the various secret service 
forces of the governments defied are required to keep 
pace with the machinations of the really wonderful Ger- 
man central officials. For all their pestiferous perva- 
gations they command respect because of their ability 
to plan and execute. What would happen to agents of 
the British, French or Americans who dared to under- 
take in Germany what German operators have sought 
to do on alien ground may be easily imagined. Short 
shrift would the von Papens, the von Igels, the Boy- 
Eds and other propagandists get were the situations 
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reversed. That India is not really in revolt is proved 
by the loyalty of her Maharajahs and other native 
princes. There are spots, as in Bengal, where sedition 
has been cunningly fostered but that proves no more 
than that a strike at Chicago indicates economic un- 
rest throughout the United States. The attempt to de- 
bauch South African provinces was promptly nipped, 
Australia is coping successfully with the insidious work 
done in Sydney and elsewhere and the confession of 
von der Goltz regarding the plan to raid Canada via 
the great lakes by means of armed motor boats and 
the dynamiting of railway junctions, grain elevators 
and canal locks, has put a quietus on further work in 
that direction. Latest of the plots to handicap Great 
Britain at home is the astonishing attempt to land 
arms and ammunition in Ireland, to incite to general 
revolt in Dublin and other Jrish centers, with a view 
to upsetting the political status quo. It is by far, the 
most daring of all the German propagandist ventures 
and that it has been successfully circumvented is due 
largely to the extreme watchfulness of the British gov- 
ernment. But the enemy is incessantly at work, its 
agents are persistent and resourceful and only by the 
exercise of eternal vigilance can they be checkmated. 
While we may denounce the sinister ardor of the all- 
pervading German we yet marvel at their astonishing 
capabilities and indefatigable zeal. 








fBrowsings in anol 


Book Bhop - 


NE of my curious finds at the Old Book Shop is 


a tiny volume entitled “Juvenile Correspondence; 
or Letters Suited to Children, from Four to Ten Years 
of Age.” There is no date given; a footnote to one of 
the letters states that they were written in 1780. The 
first of the series of letters are supposed to have passed 
among the children of the family of Goodchild. Miss 
Goodchild, a little more than seven years of age, was 
at home, with her papa, mamma, and several children. 
Master William, nearly five years old, was visiting, 
at a distance, his uncle and aunt, it is explained. In 
the seven-year-old “Miss” Goodchild’s first letter she 
informs “Dear William” that her mamma has given 
fier a small “standish,’ and “I cannot use it so as to 
please myself better than in writing to you. I shall be 
glad when you can write that I may have letters from 
you; for it is a great pleasure to see the writing of a 
person whom we love. Would you think it? I am 
sitting in a little room full of books, with a desk for 
reading, and my papers round me, as if I were a wom- 
fieeeout | am not so silly as to forget that I am but 
a little girl. And, 

“My dear brother, 
“Your loving sister 
TANE GOODCBHILD. 


William, aged five, is grateful, for he says so in his 
reply. Indeed, he wishes he could write, but his aunt 
is substituting for him. He is taking great pains to 
learn to spell. Meanwhile, he makes hay, and works 
in the garden in which are many wild roses, one, very 
pretty and sweet, he should like to give his dear sister 


—as 





Pa Berane 
“Your loving brother, 
ow LLolAVeGe@ODCHLL]).” 


Pewee My duty tO My papa and mamma, and love to 
my brothers and sisters.” 

In a second letter to Jane, Master William tells of 
going to the fair where he saw a “vast many pretty 
things.’ He carried a basket for his aunt. Guess why? 
That he might have the pleasure of lifting up the lid 
and putting in the things purchased. “Well, but what 
were the things? You will see? But I must tell you— 
they were utensils for the kitchen of your baby house, 
eteeroodchild Hall.” 

Also letters between George, aged six, to Master 
William, aged five. Gevorge assures his dear brother 
that he shall “jump for joy to meet you. Being 

“My dear, 
Your loving brother, 
"G, GOODCETLE. 

William, in answer, declares that he, too, shall jump, 
he does not know how high, when they meet. “And 
I shall run to kiss sister. Pray let Susan have a pink 
out of my garden, and a sweet pea, if she be fond of 
them.” George’s reply is from London where he has 
been (aged six, remember) to see the play “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” “The young prince and prin- 
cesses were there, who were transported with pleas- 
ure,” George (aged six) assures William (aged five) 
that there is no appearance of haughtiness in their 
manner and quotes his mother as observing, “No, my 
dear, our amiable queen takes care to form the minds 
of her offspring to such behavior as will render them 
beloved; she is herself all engaging condescension; and 
she endeavors by precepts and example, to teach them 
the same endearing manners.” George (aged six) 


notes that her majesty made several curtsies when she 
was going away—‘and there was something so win- 
ning, so gracious in her manner, that I shall never 
forget it. I felt as if I could venture to love the queen. 
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I hope there is no harm in saying so?” O, dear, my 
paper is full. Adieu!” 

John and Edward also write to William. Edward 
(aged eight) has been to see a waxworks show anda 
museum which he will not attempt to describe. “There- 
fore, instead of relating such incredible wonders, I will 
hasten to assure you of a real truth, which | hope you 
will readily believe—that 

“T am, my dear William, 
Your affectionate brother, 
“EDWARD GOODCHILD.” 


I have been greatly edified by this delightfully pro- 
per correspondence, so exceedingly natural and child- 
like. But the second series of letters, between Master 
Gentle, aged seven years and his sister, Miss Mary 
Gentle, aged six years, is even more thrillingly en- 
gaging. Miss Gentle was under the tuition of Miss 
Teachwell; Master Gentle was at a school where Mr. 
Burch was usher. Miss Mary is writing to Master 
William of her doll clothes and regretting that she had 
not a little box to put them in. True, she had a work 
trunk, but it is a rule of the school to put nothing into 
them; “for, if we might, we should fill them with snips 
for our dolls. Miss Sly (her roommate, aged seven) 
said I could put the things in for that night, and take 
them out the next morning, before any person saw iny 
trunk. ‘No,’ said 1; ‘I will not break a rule; nor try to 
deceive. [ sat contriving how to secure my little 
treasures, and it came into my mind to ask leave to 
wrap them up in paper and lay them upon my trunk.” 
This Mary did, but in the morning, lo, the parcel was 
gone! “I cannot tell you how surprised and vexed [ 
was,’ writes Mary (aged six) to William (aged seven); 
“but I thought that crying would not do any good.” 
In her distress she turns to her teacher who gives her 
a doll’s bureau to play with. “I almost forgot my ioss 
for joy.” In the drawers she discovers her doll’s 
clothes. She turns to her teacher, exclaiming. “ ‘Yes, 
my dear,” said she, “I give it to you with pleasure, be- 
cause you were so good last night. Here is the key.” 
“A key, too! I am so pleased!” So also am I to read 
this artless narrative. I hope William was similarly 
impressed. 

In one of his letters to Mary, William (aged seven) 
begins: “I should rejoice to gratify any wish of yours, 
my dear Mary—I believe few brothers love their sis- 
ters so well; and I am sure few have so amiable a sis- 
ter on whom to bestow their affection.” Then Wil- 
I'am aged seven) philosophizes in this wise: “You are 
rather fearful that those of your companions, who are 
but a little older than you are, should pretend to direct 
you—perhaps they ought not. But if the advice that 
they give you be good, follow it because it is good. If 
it do not signify which way you act, comply to show 
meekness; and to oblige. You see, I venture to advise 
you, do you the same with me. Example is the best 
advice to equals—but I know you will like that I should 
try to improve you, though I am so little older than 
you are.” 

When Mary (aged six) writes to William (aged 
seven) that as a reward for being considered bv a visi- 
tor “neither shy nor impertinent—who spoke when 
spoken to, and not else,’ she was given a “coronet of 
set garnets,” her delighted brother replies: “My heart 
glows at the thought of your reward; nor can I help 
being proud of my charming sister; yet I would not 
flatter you, and raise conceit to lessen the merit which 
I admire.” But let us pass from these two litle prigs 
to the correspondence of two schoolboys, Master John 
Brotherton, aged ten years, and Master Boiscot, “rather 
younger.’ Dated “1779” Master John writes to Master 
Boiscot: “Dear Boiscot: Our friendship will make our 
correspondence mutually pleasing; but you have the 
advantage of me in point of pleasure; for, as you have 
seen my brothers and sisters, and I am a stranger to 
all yours, you will receive more satisfaction from little 
family anecdotes than I can do. Yet let me assure 
you. I shall rejoice to hear any occurrence; for, 
though the circumstance I mention makes me rather 
less enter into the spirit of what passes in your nurs- 
ery, than I might if I were acquainted with the charac- 
ter of each member of it; yet any incident or conver- 
sation which you send will be interesting to me, from 
your agreeable manner of relating it as well as from 
the love I bear you, which makes all that concerns you 
far from indifferent to, 

“My dear friend, 
“Your affectionate, 
“TOHN BROTHERTON.” 


So boylike, so natural, isn’t it! No wonder that 
Master Boiscot (aged nine, plus) trusts that “our let- 
ters will be highly agreeable to each other. But,” he 
ventures, “I dissent from you in one point—feeling the 
justice of your remark respecting the degree of satis- 
faction we may derive from the relation of family af- 
fairs. I deny your inference that I have the advantage. 
No, my dear Jack, [fie, fle, Master Boiscot, not so fa- 
miliar!] it is you who are enabled to give me more 
pleasure than I can give you. It is you, I affirm, have 
the advantage; but, not to contend on which side the 
superiority of pleasure lies, let us strive to make our 
letters as agreeable and beneficial to each other as we 
can.” Follows a sweet dissertation on the duty of 
children to their parents and a paen of praise for “my 
maimima’s earnest solicitude for us. But I blush to 
confess that I often forget her admonitions, or do not 
remember them at the instant when I ought to put 
them into practice.” Alas, Master Boiscot, it is a com- 
mon fault. 

How I should like to pass on to those of my readers 
who “browse” the further letters of these two adepts 
in juvenile correspondence. Sttch wise heads as they 
had! So many helpful thoughts in the effort to “pro- 
mote the design our kind parents have in view,” as 
Master Brotherton (aged ten) advises Master Boiscot 
(aged nine, plus). In another of these precious epistles 
Master John (aged ten) informs Master Boiscot (aged 
nine, plus) that his father approves his correspondence, 
reminding him that Pope asserted he should have pleas- 
ure in reading the thoughts of an infant, could it com- 
mit them to writing as they arose in its little mind. 
“Still more should he delight to see our sentiments, but 
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he lays no restraint upon us.” Adds Master John (aged 
ten) “Now, my dear, I think the occasional inspection 
of our indulgent parent will give a sanction to our 
letters. For myself, like the swain in Shenstone, 1 
feel ‘fearful, but not averse.’” 

Is it not charming? Yes, it is—not. Master Boiscot 
replies in kind. Occasionally, he quotes poetry. He 
observes, “How tender and pretty is the thought in this 
simple line of Watts,” ‘Birds in their little nests agree!’ 
You know the rest” is this complimentary conclusion. 

Master John (aged ten) not to be outdone, is found 
indulging his fancy this wise: “Boiscot! Did you ever 
look at the moon and reflect with melancholy pleasure 
and with a cheerful sigh, that that same moon shone 
into the parlor at home? If not, I am more poetically 
sad than you.” 

Could there be anything more admirable for the in- 
struction and entertainment of young minds than these 
simple and charmingly unaffected letters? I have been 
pensively edified by their perusal, as Master Brotherton 
would say, but find myself wondering whether the boys 
and girls of 1780, or thereabouts, really enjoyed having 
such stuff fed to them. Imagine our youngsters ac- 
cepting such treacle! Mr. J. Marshall, the publisher, 
at No. 4, Aldermary Church-yard, in Bow Lane, Lon- 
don, advertises a long list of kindred publications 
among which I note: “The Life and Perambulations 
of a Mouse,” “The Village School; or a Collection of 
Entertaining Histories, for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of Good Children.” Mark the adjective, preced- 
ing children; “Jemima Placid; or the Advantage of 
Good Nature,” “The Adventures of a Pincushion; De- 
signed Chiefly for the Use of Young Ladies,” “Cobwebs 
to Catch Flies,’ “The Female Guardian,’ “Anecdotes 
of a Boarding School; or an Antidote to the Vices of 
Those Useful Seminaries.” The “Juvenile Correspon- 
dence” of my browsing is extolled as “Letters suited 
to children from four to above ten years of age.” I have 
purposely chosen this book for a browsing in order to 
reveal to this generation what was offered to our great 
grandsires and great granddames for their “entertain- 
ment and amusement.” Spaien | 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


Tile ee the disputations of an erudite committee 


concerning dates and the limitations of the park 
commissioners who had consented to a celebration of 
the Shakespearean tercentenary anywhere in Golden 
Gate Park except the usual place of concourse, San 
Francisco contrived to do the Bard honor in a more or 
less spontaneous but none the less worthy way last 
Sunday. The exercises were held within the shadows 
of the City Hall and were enjoyed by about five thou- 
sand citizens. There was no surfeit of speechifying 
but plenty of music, all of Shakespearean flavor. The 
universality of Shakespeare’s genius was the theme of 
Henry Morse Stephens’ address and found a living ex- 
ample in the presence of the Maennerchor, stout Teu- 
tons singing lustily in honor of the British bard. May- 
or Rolph reminded us that the poet’s father had been 
mayor of Stratford, and that the mayoralty had landed 
him in bankruptcy. Sam Shortridge was in facetious 
mood, no doubt stung to irony by the ponderous de- 
cision of a learned judge in Chicago last week, and 
made some fun at the expense of Francis Bacon. 
* Ok x 
George Sterling contributed a poem of uneven merit. 
Few will fail to admire the beauty of the lines: 
Then, romping in the sun, 
Came youthful giants down the Singing Way. 
And one, the tallest, leapt aside and set 


A magic trumpet to his lips, and blew, 
And we who listen hear the clarion yet. 


But the magic of Sterling’s muse is put to too great 
a strain when he paints Shakespeare as 
a Titan boy 
Pelting the world with jewels and with filth, 


Or as a seraph wandering in the stews, 
And half at home there, 


And) acait: 
And this was he 
Who loved the common man enough, perhaps, 
But failed not to remind him of his stink. 


Surely, one line like that last is enough to mar a 
poem, even though it be followed by so apt a sum- 
mary as: 

He knew ihe human heart as misers know 


Their gold, and told its currents™for all time— 
The unswerving tides of Nature and her plan. 


* Ok Ok 


San Francisco should make a good showing at the 
business men’s military camp to be held at Monterey 
in July. For the last six months a crack cavalry troop, 
composed of some of the best known men in business 
and society, has been drilled regularly in the Presidio. 
And now three companies of infantry, representative 
of every business activity in the city, are put through 
their paces once a week, in preparation for the Mon- 
terey camp. It is quite evident that the business men’s 
camp will be a very different affair from last year’s, 
when fewer than a hundred men could be mustered. 
Colonel Frederick Perkins, the regular army officer in 
charge of militia affairs in the western department, is 
enthusiastic concerning the prospect. He believes that 
not less than 3,000 citizens of the state will be enrolled 
for the Monterey camp. Particularly gratifying has 
been the response this year of university and other stu- 
dents. As against eight youths enrolled last year, 
there will probably be a thousand or more in the July 
cainp. In a recent bulletin Colonel Perkins reminds 
citizens, “The obligation to defend the country in case 
of need already rests on all citizens of military age. 
Attendance at a military training camp neither in- 
creases nor diminishes this existing obligation.” 

* 

It was thought probable in Catholic circles here that 
the announcement of Bishop Conaty’s successor would 
be made Easter Sunday, but it is now evident that 
Pone Benedict had not decided on a nomination before 
Lent. The impression is prevalent here that the honor 
will be bestowed on a San Francisco priest, and the 
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names Of Father Charles A. Ramm, the late Archbish- 
op Riordan’s private secretary, and Father John Jf. 
Cantwell, vicar of St. Mary’s, are most frequently men- 


tioned. Archbishop Hanna left for the east Sunday 
night, to be absent several weeks. He will attend the 
annual meeting of the archbishops of the United 


States, to be held in Washington next month. 
x * Ox 


So seriously has the menacing traffic of the Jjitneys 
affected business on the south side of Market Street 
that the Market Street Association, representing $50,- 
000,000 of property, claims that the congestion has de- 
preciated its property 25 per cent in value and it will 
petition the board of supervisors to reduce its assess- 
ments $600,000 annually. The members have adopted 
the slogan of “Safety First on Market Street,” a con- 
dition which is a distant dream for the pedestrian today. 

x ok Ox 


John H. Francis, superintendent of the Los Angeles 
schools, spoke his mind freely and forcibly before the 
California Teachers’ Association, denouncing the ad- 
ministration of educational affairs under the present 
school board plan and declaring that “cheap politics” 
dominated the public school system. “A great wrong,” 
he said, “is being done to both the pupil and _ the 
teacher. Absolute power in educational matters has 
been placed in the hands of laymen, under the present 
political system. The teacher and those who come in 
direct contact with the work should be made the final 
authority on text books, the size of classes and all mat- 
ters relating to the needs of pupils. The salaries paid 
are much too small, due to the cheap politics in the 
system, The teacher cannot devote the time really 
necessary to the education of the children with the 
present small salaries and under the existing working 
conditions.” 

San Francisco, April 26. 


“RAMONA” FAILS TO THRILL NEW YORK 





By Randolph Bartlett 
¢6<¥)> AMONA” has arrived in New York. This is 


\ the first bid for a long run for a moving pic- 
ture multiple-reeler since “The Birth of a Nation” 
closed its phenomenal career at the Liberty, and J. 
Stuart Blackton’s costly fiasco, “The Battle Cry of 
Peace,” heaved its dying sighs at the Vitagraph (re- 
christened the Criterion.) Of course, by now, all the 
folks out in California must be well acquainted with 
“Ramona,” its large collection of faults and its slender 
stock of virtues, but it may be interesting to know that 
there is no such rampant interest in this city in Cali- 
fornia historical color as to make the neighbors here- 
abouts sit up and try to figure out how they are going 
to save up a dollar and a half to see this film. In short, 
the Clune chef d’oeuvre is not creating a riot in 
Gotham. I dropped in at the Forty-fourth Street thea- 
ter one evening to see it, partly for professional rea- 
sons and partly because I hoped to get an eyeful of 
nice California scenery. In the first place, it is entire- 
ly too long to suit the Manhattanite. It begins at 8 
o’clock sharp, when Mr. Knickerbocker is just begin- 
ning to enjoy his after dinner cigar, and does not end 
until long after eleven, by which time his schedule de- 
mands that he with the “missus an’ the kid” should be 
in any one of half a dozen other elsewheres. 

New York has set 8:30 to 11 p. m. as the correct 
hours for attending a theatrical performance, and any 
offerings which do not conform to this are looked upon 
with disfavor. If they are especially attractive, how- 
ever, they will be attended, half the audience arriving 
in the middle of the first act, and the other half depart- 
ing in the middle of the last. The former are the true 
Gothamites, the latter the commuters. This is a point 
which the inexperienced theatrical producer often 
overlooks in making New York productions. He thinks 
that by giving a great deal in quantity he will impress 
his public. Not so. The real New Yorker seldom 
dines before 7 or 7:30, whether at homie or at a restau- 
rant. Even down at the famous Greenwich Village 
Inn, where the supposedly always hungry artist folk 
gather, there is nothing much doing until long after 
seven. So to get to a play by eight is virtually impos- 
sible, and a special effort is required to get there by 
half an hour later. Therefore, the words in the ad- 
vertisement, “Beginning at 8 p. m. sharp,” will usually 
elicit the remark, “Oh, let’s go somewhere else tonight 
and go there another time,’ this another time being 
postponed indefinitely for the same reason. At “Ra- 
mona,” when the house was darkened, there was not 
what a certain socialist orator recently called “a cor- 
poral’s dozen” in the house—to which I might add, 
“Not even a baker’s guard.” 

But more serious is the problem of the commuter. 
With him it is not a question of convenience as to 
when he shall leave, but of necessity. His train de- 
parts at a certain moment, and these suburban trains 
have a habit of keeping their promises. If the 11:15 
goes without Mr. Suburbanite, it means a night in 
town, or else sitting around the station for an hour or 
two. This fact caused Ignace Paderewski to fly off the 
handle upon a certain occasion last winter. In the mid- 
dle of the final piece at one of his concerts—a_ very 
long sonata, I believe it was—large numbers of his 
hearers began to desert. What! Leave while the in- 
comparable Paderewski was making melody and har- 
mony? Precisely so. To paraphrase a too common 
remark, “I love my Paderewski, but oh you PAS! 
Mr. Paderewski stormed about it for days, for like all 
artists he was unable to see that personal convenience 
should ever be permitted to interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of art, not realizing that art is created only for 
our enjoyment in periods of convenience. One or two 
newspaper men poked fun at him, a little slyly, and he 
took his revenge a few weeks later by consenting to 
play a concerto with the Philharmonic Symphony, only 
if all critics were barred. 

But to return to “Ramona,” 


(though I feel that 


Paderewski and the suburbanites are far more inter- 
esting) there were evidences that the producer of this 
film was afraid to use the scissors. 


When D. W. Grif- 
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fith had finished turning out the final edition of “The 
Birth of a Nation,’ he had enough film left over, that 
he had deliberately cut out, to make two more pictures 
the same length. One of the greatest arts is that of 
elimination, whether in writing, painting, sculpture, 
music, drama, or movies. “Ramona,” to me, gives the 
impression that the producer, looking upon the various 
scenes, thought of them in terms of what each cost, and 
not of their relative values. “We cant cut that,” he 
seems to have said, “it cost $500 to build that set, and 
I’m not going to throw away $500.” As a consequence 
“Ramona” is a meandering story, most of its interest 
lost to the easterner because of the fact that it is built 
upon the theory that the entire world is tremendously 
interested in everything Californian. This is only par- 
tially true. 

Now, there is such a thing as carrying local color so 
far that it defeats its own ends. For example, in the 
scene where Ramona elopes with the Indian, she takes 
time to add to her little bundle, two bottles, apparently 
of wine. There is no explanation. The Forty-fourth 
Street theater audience thought it was a huge Joke, 
like a woman escaping from a burning building in her 
night-gown, and carrying a framed picture of Theodore 
Roosevelt. They did not know that wine was the first 
necessity of any Spanish person of the old regime, and 
most of those of the new, upon going a journey. They 
would not think of traveling even so far as from the 
mouth of the Arroyo to Watts without a dozen bottles 
or so “to have handy in case of sickness,” as the Ger- 
man said when he remarked plaintively that he had 
been unable to put up more than five barrels of sauer- 
kraut. This is color gone mad, and such points are out 
of place in any picture except a travelogue, or in an 
out and out exposition of the manners and customs of 
the people with which it deals. There are many simi- 
lar touches in “Ramona,” and where a point is obscure 
to an audience it is conducive to boredom. With a 
good, sharp pair of scissors, a feature film might yet 
be found in “Ramona,” perhaps as long as five reels, but 
as it stands it is merely the birth of a notion. 

It is remarkable how different these things look, 
away from home. I hesitate to think what would hap- 
pen even to John McGroarty’s play in these parts. 

* + * 


Personal Mention: Charles E. Van Loan, author, of 
your city, was here for a spell lately. Ye correspond- 
ent regrets that he did not see him, said regret being 
considerably toned down by recollections of the rough- 
neck manners of this Van Loan upon encountering 
friend or foe, heaving his huge bulk against the ac- 
quaintance and doing many other boisterous and un- 
couth things. Mr. Van Loan’s principal activities 
in our midst seem to have been to attend the annual 
dinner of the Authors’ Club and get his name on the 
Colliers’ Weekly billboards. More power to you 
Charles, say we, and more cents-a-word too. 

* *K * 

I did meet another person formerly of Los Angeles 
on Broadway, however,—one, Jay Barnes, who prom- 
ised to get me a pass to “Justice” but of course did not 
do so, though I telephoned to him twice about it, be- 
ing extremely anxious to see what a New York pass 
to a playhouse looks like, rather than to see “Justice,” 
which I had read long since and never did think was 
any great shakes. Same old Jay as ever, you see. 

2K * * 

Another chance encounter on Broadway this week 
was a deep personal friend of Will Wyatt’s and Charley 
Pike’s—Henri Gressitt—formerly pilot of many a 
Henry T. Savage production, such as “The Merry 
Widow,’ “Prince of Pilsen” and “Girl of the Golden 
West.” Messrs. Wyatt and Pike will be pleased to 
know that Henri is looking better than ever, though 
not more distinguished and aristocratic, for that is 1m- 
possible. John B. Elliott also will recall M. Gressitt, 
with special pleasure, Henri having lent distinction to 
a dinner which Jack gave at the Alexandria in honor 
of Frank Morse, also a theatrical pilot, several years 
ago. Toward the close of the dinner 1 believe Othe- 
man Stevens asked Henri if a certain rather prominent 
Savage star prima donna, did not have a touch of col- 
ored blood. Nobody ever did find out whether Steve 
did it on purpose to upset Henri’s dignity, or whether 
the question was a sincere desire for information. At 
any rate it livened up the latter part of the evening, 
though in a strictly decorous way IJ hasten to add. 

*K * * 

T have just heard the prize southern negro story. It 
comes first hand from an actual occurrence in a Georgia 
saloon. The Famous Players were in Georgia, making 
the exterior scenes for the film version of Henry Ar- 
thur Jones’ “Saints and Sinners,’ and in the company 
was Mr. Smith, an assistant director. “As I was drink- 
ing my morning buttermilk,” says Mr. Smith, “the 
telephone bell rang, and a young negro, sort of handy 
man about the place, went to answer it. ‘Hello,’ he 


called. “Hello—hello—no—yes—what’s ’at? Hello—l 
kaint hear you-all. Hello. Uh—huh.’ And he hung 
up the receiver. ‘Who was it, Joe?’ the bartender 


asked. ‘Why boss, ’twuz jes’ somebody wanted to talk 
to somebody.’ ” 
New York, April 24, 1916. 


Breath of the Prairie 


What bears the wind 

That blows across the plains? 

The muffled tread of buffalo; 

A lover’s flute, made of a reed 

That grew beside a stream; 

At night a moan, soul of a dying race, 

A sudden dash of rain, and thunder, crashing loud! 
Then peace again, as of a thousand years! 
The creak of wagon wheels, 

That bring the pioneer, 

And his deep prayer for safety 

In vast spaces, wide as day is wide, 

Yet more it bears; 

The breath of crocus in the gusts of March, 
And @ach recurring June, 


The perfume of wild roses! 
MARGE CLOVER 
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BRITAIN’S LEGAL ADVISER ON BLOCKADE 





By Cyril H. Bretherton 
] HAVE just been inoculated by the regimental doc- 


tor against nine different kinds of fatal diseases and 
have the usual “indications” that it has “took.” In 
other words, I feel as if I were enjoying nine different 
and simultaneous attacks of grippe with a little acute 
rheumatism thrown in for luck. 


Well, I promised to tell you about my interview with 
the attorney-general, Sir Frederick Smith, in reference 
to the blockade. He is, as you know, the government's 
chief legal adviser and, in fact, he personally prose- 
cuted the “Kim” cases, in which the cargoes of the 
meat packers were condemned. The real pros and 
cons—I mean the legal ones—of the Allies’ blockade 
have never been properly considered in the American 
papers. Herr Hearst, et al, howled blue murder, as 
one might expect, while the more intelligent papers, 
such as Life and the New York Tribune said, in effect, 
“Messrs. Morris, Sulzberger, et al, are Germans any- 
Way. haus immit en) 


As a matter of fact, the Washington Herald—meo 
auctore—and the New York Evening Post, were the 
only two papers which ventured to suggest that the 
last United States note to Great Britain on the block- 
ade question was not positively the very latest scream 
in international law. But the natural fact was that Mr. 
Lansing, having lain awake every night for six months 
wondering how to get away from the “Springbok” case, 
finally disposed of it in the note in question by stat- 
ing rather casually that during the Civil War “mistakes 
were made.” : 

However, I put the matter up to Sir Frederick (who 
received me in the morning room—if he had been a 
peer he would, of course, have received me in bed ac- 
cording to the English custom) from the Amer- 
ican point of view. “Americans think,” I said, 
“that the blockade was established by order in 
council in order to tie the hands of your prize 
court judges.” The attorney-general rather aston- 
ished me by replying, “That is more or less true. 
And in the Civil War, your blockade, which for the 
greater part of the time was not a sufficient blockade 
according to the rules as laid down prior to that time, 
was established, unless [ am mistaken, by some execu- 
tive order corresponding to our orders in council.” 

He went on to point out that courts do not take into 
consideration new conditions, but only existing prece- 
dents in rendering their decisions. Had the British 
government simply ordered a blockade without further 
particulars, the prize courts might possibly have, 
elected to apply some ancient but unaltered precedent 
from the time of Nelson requiring the blockading 
squadron to keep not more than ten miles from the 
blockaded port or something of that kind. But as 
the government ordered a specific sort of blockade, it 
was left to the prize courts to decide only whether 
changed conditions permitted of the establishment of 
that sort of a blockade without violating the general 
principles underlying the law of blockade as a whole. 
Undoubtedly (as Sir Frederick pointed out), the or- 
ders in council could not and did not prevent the prize 
courts from passing on their reasonableness, nor would 
they hesitate to free a vessel seized under the provis- 
ions of an order in council which they considered re- 
pugnant to the principles of international law. 

lt was the same in the Civil War. The United States 
prize courts would never have condemned the “Ber- 
muda,” the “Springbok,” etc., had not the federal gov- 
ernment by executive action ordered the seizure of 
vessels which were bound from one neutral port to 
another (i. e., from England to Nassau, etc.) The fact 
that the vessels were so seized and with intent, put it 
up to the prize court to decide whether under the con- 
ditions giving rise to it that intent was a reasonable 
one and should be upheld not by reference to prece- 
dents (which was out of the question) but by reference 
to the broad principles underlying the law of blockade. 
I could go into this a good deal further (of course 
quoting the attorney general), but I fear me the sub- 
ject is too technical for my gossips. The point of 
course is that if Sir Samuel Evans thought the block- 
ade was illegal the order in council could not prevent 
him from releasing a vessel seized pursuant thereto. 

With respect to the meat packers’ cases which, as 
you know, turn upon the question of contraband, Sir 
Frederick authorized me to state that negotiations 
looking to a satisfactory settlement were being carried 
on in a spirit of cordiality that promised a successful 
issue. I don’t know if “them was his werry words,” 
but the sentence has a nice diplomatic rotundity about 
it and conveys the substance of his remarks. No doubt, 
the actual agreement will provide that the packers get 
paid for their goods, agreeing in turn to export to the 
Scandinavian countries and Holland only in limited 
quantities and under the superviston of Great Britain. 
So far as the legal rights of the parties are concerned, 
Sir Frederick stated very vigorously that he would be 
willing to try the “Kim” cases before any court of 
arbitration that might be established without fear of 
failing to obtain a judgment. 

Very tedious, all this (entre nous) but very import- 
ant. Besides, you have a war of your own on now and 
have no doubt forgotten all about our little affairs. 
Only let me give you a word of advice. When you 
get those fifty thousand volunteers, clap them into unt- 
form at once. Otherwise, they may happen in on one 
of Mr. Bryan’s lectures and become conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

I am expecting at any moment to hear that Mrs. 
Bretherton has been arrested for trying to defraud the 
government. She received a form to sign which asked 
(quite impertinently, she thought), “Are you living 
with your husband?” She answered (with some in- 
dignation), “Yes!” Meanwhile, I had stated elsewhere, 
(being of a literal turn of mind), that I was not living 
with Mrs. B., the fact being that I am a denizen of an 
inferior boarding house in the Parish of St. Pancras, 
while Mrs. B. inhabits at Bexhill. Result, Mrs. B. 
draws about seven bob a week more from a beneficent 
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government than she ts entitled to on the theory that 
I am “billeted’ on her. However, the war office may 
compromise by stopping it out of my pay. Said pay 
is precisely seven bob a week out of which Mrs. B. 
gets 3-6 and I believe his majesty’s regulations say 
that a soldier cannot be deprived of all of his pay in 
any one week. So TI shall continue to “form fours left” 
cheered by the knowledge that when Saturday morning 
arrives I shall have a whole shilling to squander. 

That reminds me of another humorous episode of 
the war. All the young men who attested under the 
Derby scheme were presented with two and ninepence. 
I don’t know why, but I think that one shilling was 
the proverbial “king’s shilling,’ while the other one 
and ninepence was to buy a razor with. At least that 
is quite possible. Anyway, thousands of them have 
now escaped by appealing to the tribunals (some of 
which, e. g., in Wales, exempt anyone who applies), 
either as conscientious objectors or what not, and the 
government has provided no machinery for extricating 
the two-and-ninepences from their jeans. Some of the 
applications for exemption have been heartrending. 
One young man stated that he was a cats’ meat man, 
and that if he was taken to the war all the poor pussies 
in Mayfair would starve. 

I heard a true story the other day which should 
please your British readers. The colonel of the X 
Regiment (at Gallipoli) had been explaining at some 
length to a newly-joined subaltern how to take thie 
compass bearings of certain objects (which he wished 
marked upon a map) visible in the enemy lines. “I'll 
try,’ said the subaitern cheerfully, “but it atn’t much in 
my line.” “What the is in your line, then?” asked 
the colonel peevishly. “’Osiery,” replied the subaltern 
with a note of conscious pride. 

Bendon, April 12, 1916. 








INDIAN EMPIRE LOYAL TO GREAT BRITAIN 


By Eleanor Maddock 
N an article entitled “Revolt in India,” printed in the 


Los Angeles Examiner over the signature of Ram 
Chandra, who is presumably a native of Bengal, there is 
one statement with which I agree, to wit, that “the 
powerful uprisings which have thrown India into tur- 
moil were not hatched or plotted in California.” But, 
as one possessing some knowledge on this subject, and 
furthermore having but recently returned from India, 
after a protracted sojourn in those parts said by Ram 
Chandra to be “in revolt,” I beg leave as an American, 
loving India and her people, and in a measure, as an 
autsider, who has watched the game, to present some 
truths, for the benefit of readers of The Graphic, re- 
garding conditions as they exist at the present time, 
facts that could be verified by the law of cause and ef- 
fect, if other proofs were wanting, which, fortunately, 
they are not. 

No one with pride of race and country ever quite 
forgives unjust or slighting allusions to either, by those 
of another race or country, although in many cases al- 
lowance must be made for crude ignorance. I have ex- 
perienced the unpleasant sensation of overhearing in 
the vernacular discussions for socialistic propaganda 
in this country by a group of young Bengalis, when 
one of their number, exclaimed with a sneering laugh, 
“O, the Americans are fools, tell them whatever you 
like, they will believe anything.” 

All great countries have their internal, and more or 
less, dificult problems to meet, and just as this great 
American republic is in no immediate danger, at least, 
of being disrupted by the various organized labor 
strikes and socialistic movements, so, the vast Indian 
empire is neither being torn asunder, nor even unduly 
disturbed by the Bengali agitators belonging to a cer- 
tain class of those people, vastly in the minority, as no 
more loyal subjects of the government exist than the 
high caste Bengallt. 

It is so well known as hardly to require repetition, 
that the Maharajas and other ruling princes of India 
are loyal to a man to the British Raj; even from the 
viewpoint of self-interest they realize the value ac- 
cruing from existing conditions, although as the prime 
minister to His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, him- 
self said to me last year, “There may be, and un- 
doubtedly is dissatisfaction with some things, but no 
disloyalty.” 

Harrowing pictures have been drawn of sufferers 
from famine, and undoubtedly many thousands have 
perished, but this is largely a thing of the past, thanks 
to the vast system of government irrigation canals that 
have reclaimed large areas of Northern, Central and 
Southern India; and today may be seen the graves of 
the young English engineers—not a few but scores— 
who laid down their lives under a burning tropical sun 
that others might live. 

Two years ago the coming August, the ruling princes 
awoke to the sense of danger that threatened India; 
they knew what it would mean were the protection of 
Great Britain to be removed, to say nothing of the 
menace to the great religious caste system, which is 
the life of the people, an institution that England has, 
from the first, respected and refrained from interfering 
with. Enormous sums of money were subscribed to 
the war fund, regiments of Indian troops, from all 
parts of the country, were hurried to the front. Not 
less than nine Maharajas offered themselves and all 
their troops for active service with the Indian contin- 
gent in France and Belgium. His Highness Agha 
Kahn, the spiritual head of sixty million Moslems, in 
addition to offering their services, himself volunteered 
to go as a private in one of the Indian regiments. 

Six weeks after war was declared I had the unique 
experience of sitting on the deck of a steamer an- 
chored just outside Port Said harbor, until far into the 
night watching while sixty eight transports filed slow- 
ly out of the Suez Canal on their way to Marseilles, 
fifty-one of them packed to the rails with Indian 
troops, Rajputs, Sikhs, Ghurkhas and Pathans. This 
is only mentioned briefly to show that if there was “re- 
volt and uprising” in India, it was not against England. 

The people of India are not a down-trodden race; 
theirs is rather the pride of a civilization that was old 
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when America was virgin forest, and the British isles 
overrun with naked barbarians. Therefore, western 
customs take root slowly, and the fruit of those which 
have, does not in all cases improve by comparison with 
the old stock. Western education, particularly in cer- 
tain parts of Bengal, has introduced western dress, 
killing of animals for food, drinking of alcohol, blas- 
phemy, and disrespect to parents, all of which are for- 
eign to the Hindu and Mohammedan in his natural 
state. NKealizing this, many of the rajas and lesser men 
of wealth instead of sending their sons to England and 
America to be educated are placing them in the vari- 
ous colleges and institutions, organized and sustained 
largely by government, where, among other things they 
are taught that as sons of India, their first duty is to 
work for the restoration of her ancient ideals. The 
mission schools now afford some opportunity for the 
education of women, hitherto denied them owing to 
their caste seclusion, and there are opportunities for 
the very poor and outcast class. But to the most 
casual observer it is obvious that for them at present 
the simplest rudiments of hygiene are of vital import- 
ance, something which in most cases they strongly 
resent. 

Last year I was taken by a friend, the superintend- 
ent of the Calcutta Improvement Works—a_ depart- 
ment of the government—into the heart of what was 
the plague and cholera infested district of Burra Bazar, 
Calcutta, where, during epidemics thousands of natives 
died like rats, and strange as it may seem, for years 
all attempts to improve the conditions had been made 
impossible by the fanatical resistance of the people 
themselves. But, at last the government has adopted 
heroic measures, buildings in whole streets where the 
sun never shone have been torn down, and are being 
replaced by wide thoroughfares and proper sanitation, 
all in the face of bitter opposition, workmen being at- 
tacked, and often the natives had to be literally 
dragged out of reeking holes and passages. But, 
henceforth, the world will hear less of epidemics in 
Caletttta: 

I would not accuse Ram Chandra—whose name sig- 
nifies a Moon worshipper of the God Ram—of wilfully 
trying to mislead Americans, but rather that he has 
been misinformed by exaggerated statements from 
seditious centers that have for years existed in Bengal. 
I am in constant touch with India, having received let- 
ters as recently as last week from relatives in Lahore, 
from friends in Jodhpur, Bombay, Indore and Ceylon, 
in none of which is any mention made of “uprisings” 
and as my correspondents are Indian as well as Eng- 
lish, their statements may be regarded as unprejudiced. 

It is true that a larger number of women and chil- 
dren—families of army officers who have gone to the 
front, or of civilians who are unable to get leave of ab- 
sence—are going to England, either to join relatives, 
or to take an active part in the present crisis, but not, 
as Mr. Ram Chandra would have us believe, because 
India is not “safe’ for English men and women. 


The Secret Way 


Adown the corridors of spring 

The morning speeds on golden wing. 
Here, hidden quite from human sight 
Naught veils the deep, unclouded blue 
Save dancing leaves, all shimmered through 
By golden sun, until each one 

Poised lightly on its stem is seen 

A frail transparency of green. 


Within this leafy temple wrought 

By unseen hands, unfettered thought 
Heeds not the bell that rings to tell 
The hour of praise, the hour of prayer; 
For thought, on wings as light as air 
Findeth between the known and seen 
And the unknown, a place where Good 
Is felt and heard and understood! 


For man is this—no more, no less,— 
A little bit of nothingness 

Breathed on by God, and at His nod 
Become His image and His shrine: 

And symbolism’s bread and wine 

Have room nor place where face to face 
With Nature, man hath never need 

Of book or candle, priest or creed! 


Nor priest nor creed can ever reach 

The least of truths the night doth teach 

When overhead is overspread 

Its canopy of countless stars! 

’Tis Nature to the soul unbars 

The secret way adown life’s day 

Where breeze and bird and brook are heard 

Fach of God’s speech a living word! 
—EDITH DALEY 


The Plaything 
He was a man of Bohemia. 
She was a child of the street. 
(Don’t ask me why. 
Mhestritheis, that 1 
Felt asking might prove indiscreet.) 


He had the polish of fashion. 

She had the beauties of form. 

Each was blase 

In his or her way; 

Though once her young blood had run warm. 


Passion thought dead may be dormant; 
Pride that seems buried may sleep. 
Who is to tell 

Of the life in the shell 

Far down in the depths of the deep? 


His plaything just for the moment! 
Sated, he flung her aside! 
Something awoke; 
Then a flash and a stroke! 
"Ware of dead passion or pride! 
—W. H. ANDERSON 
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Getting a Play Spell z 


After eight years of steady grind, in which time I 
have had no play spell, I am deserting my desk for a 
few weeks to get a taste of life east of the Rockies, to 
look once more into the seamed faces of the dear old 
folk tack in Illinois and to renew old friendships in 
Chicago and New York. But I am not planning to be 
idle on this “vacation.” In The Graphic will appear at 
regular intervals a series of travel sketches of places 
visited that, 1 hope, may prove of interest to my read- 
ers and keep them from forgetting the editorman who, 
week after week, has striven assiduously to prevent 
them from falling asleep over the pages he has filled 
for their edification. I am leaving a good staff to carry 
on the missionary work in my absence and with my 
long-distance contributions I hope The Graphic will 
in nowise suffer. It is well to get in touch with the 
keen minds of the east occasionally and I promise to 
assimilate all the worthwhile ideas that I can surround. 
Meantime, the best of good wishes to my readers 
whose kindly toleration of the shortcomings of the 
editor ever places him in their debt. 





Otis Skinner Entertained 


Dr. John R. Haynes gave a luncheon Thursday at 
the Los Angeles Country Club in honor of Otis Skin- 
ner. Besides the guest of honor were J. J. Byrne, J. F. 
Sartori, Dr. Norman Bridge, Willis H. Booth, E. L. 
Doheny, Stoddard Jess, W. D. Woolwine, Louis Vetter, 
John E. Fishburn, W. G. Kerckhoff, Dr. Rea Smith, 
Max F. Ihmsen, Dr. Walter Lindley, Otheman Stevens, 
George I. Cochran, James Slauson, Dr. W. W. Beckett, 
Dr. West Hughes, Frank P. Flint, Henry W. O’Mel- 
veny and Judge J. W. McKinley. It was a goodly 
gathering of congenial souls and the distinguished actor 
was in his happiest vein. He is one of the wittiest din- 
ner table companions J. ever borrowed the salt from— 
attic salt at that. 


Dr. Kress to be “Host” 


Dr. George H. Kress will pay his debt to Dr. West 
Hughes Tuesday when the Scribes will be his guests 
at the University Club. My pro-German friend, George, 
had an idea that the Crown Prince would be inside of 
Verdun fortress in ten days following the initial attack, 
but Dr. Hughes thought otherwise and the dinner 
wager resulted. I violate no confidence in stating that 
a German menu will be served and I shudder to think 
how those epicures Dr. John R. Haynes, Dr. Hughes, 
Shelley Tolhurst, Sheldon Bordon and Charley Barton 
will stand the gaff. Weiners, rye bread, sauerkraut and 
Jager! Ugh! Perhaps, it is just as well for the depart- 
ment of my interior that I shall be hittin gthe Apache 
trail about that time. Dr. Kress gave an interesting 
talk last Tuesday before the Deutscher Club, in the pri- 
vate dining room of the Hoffman Cafe, in which, by re- 
quest, he dealt with various phases of the European 
war. Pro-German as he is George Kress never is vio- 
lently partisan, never loses his temper when under fire. 
He is a good comrade. 


————____ 


From a Russian Prison 


Not a voice from the grave but what was quite like 
it reached Mrs. Morgan Adams this week, when she 
was cruising near Santa Barbara with her husband and 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray Vosburg in the Adams yacht. 
From a far-away Russian prison camp, presumably, in 
Siberia, came a postal card written by a young German 
count, Richard von Bergmann-Korn, lieutenant Fourth 
Dragoons, who was entertained in Los Angeles three 
years ago by Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy. The 
card was addressed to Miss Aileen McCarthy, which 
was Mrs. Adams’ name at the time the count, making 
a trip around the world, paused here to enjoy a few 
days of California hospitality. On it was written in 
excellent English, “I wonder whether you still remem- 
ber me? I fell in Russian activity and now I am here 
in a camp of prisoners of war, not far from the Pacific. 
I should be very much obliged to you if you would be 
kind enough to send me some old magazines or illus- 
trated papers. My intention to visit the Panama ex- 
hibition was made impossible by the war. My com- 
pliment to Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy.” The characters 
on the linotype machine do not permit of my repro- 
ducing the count’s address, at least not as it is given 
on the card. 


Sidelight on the War 


I have been much interested in a letter which was 
received from a London barrister by a Los Angeles 
relative of the latter and which I have been privileged 
to see. It casts an illuminating light on current opin- 
ion among the British regarding the war. “We are 
quite democratic now,” says this correspondent. “The 
public school men are, of course, a very different lot 
from the ordinary Tommy but there is no difference 
whatever in their training or food or accommodations.” 
Referring to a son who has just returned from the 
front to take a commission as an officer he says, “Ray 
had not slept in a bed till last night since November 
14. He had had interesting experiences of hardship 
and danger but has come off without a scratch. The 
food, sanitation and clothing in France are far better 
than any army has ever had before.” The following 


passage I take to be the general view of the English- 
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man in private life: “We shall see a very great change 
in a few weeks. You see now they are talking of 
peace. There will not be negotiations; only dictated 
terms; no more trade with them (the Germans), either. 
I can see from the Los Angeles Graphic your people 
have not half grasped yet what a revolution there 1s go- 
ing to be in Europe. A huge step in democracy and 
freedom and the military power of Prussia gone for- 
ever.” 


Frankness is Commendable 


Not all newspapers are so frank in telling readers 
what to expect to find in their columns as is the lively 
local Scripps sheet, which on the side of the little auto- 
mobile that distributes the paper to street vendors 
proudly displays this sign, “If you want cheap gas read 
the Record.” Eight pages of gas for a penny may be 
Cheap and then again itsmay be dear, if. onegis im 
pelled by motives of economy to get full value by com- 
plete consumption of this newly-advertised Record 
product. At least, in displaying this boast regarding 
its output the Record can never be accused of violating 
the fraudulent advertising law of California. 


Midwick’s Novel May Party 


All the time-honored May party features such as a 
May pole, hoop rolling and the like are to form part 
of the program of entertainment to be provided at 
Midwick Country Club next Saturday, upon the occa- 
sion of the annual May party for children, but in addi- 
tion there is to be one thing not so usual at these af- 
fairs. A high tea, or early supper, will be served, each 
table to be presided over by its youthful host or hos- 
tess and the elders of the club will be their guests. Al- 
ready, a committee of the fair club members are busy 
arranging to make this the most successful May party 
jmaginable. 


Grand Canyon in Colored Photographs 


John Byrne of the Santa Fe the other day showed 
me what I believe is one of the finest collections of 
hand-colored photographs of the grand canyon ever 
made. It has been assembled into handsome book 
form by Fred Harvey’s El Tovar Studio, on the edge 
of the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and conveys an il- 
luminating idea of the scenic grandeur of that natural 
marvel. It is generally agreed among travelers, I be- 
lieve, that no means of reproduction can give adequate 
expression to the colors nature has lavished upon this 
gigantic gash in its surface, but, certainly, these photo- 
graphs come the nearest to displaying the wonderful 
charms of that brilliant spot. The large page plates 
are beautifully presented in soft gray covers. 


Appropriating Our Material 

My congratulations to Salt Lake City upon its per- 
spicacity in accepting Bishop Glass as one of the “Suc- 
cessful Men of Utah,” under which heading I find in 


the current issue of Goodwin’s Weekly a sketch of the, 


career of the former president of our own St. Vincent’s 
college, but I shall insist that it is as a “successful man 
of Los Angeles” that this talented churchman must 
still be considered. It is true that Joseph Sarsfield 
Glass as Bishop of Utah now belongs to the community 
about the Great Salt Lake, but he too recently left 
California for this section not to take credit for any 
honor which may redound to the place where he 
achieved his success. Goodwin’s has an interesting 
study of the bishop, in which it says. “He 1s not just 
like the traditional teacher of his creed. A glance 
shows that he is an American with every artery throb- 
bing with red American blood. The second impression 
is that early in life he took on the thought that what of 
good was to be accomplished in his brief life must be 
thorough, earnest work and the more efficient that work 
could be the greater would be its accomplishment. 
.... His face indicates his scholarship and an intense 
love of all that is exalting and beautiful and high in 
learning and literature, but he is no dreamer; we are 
sure that the practical side of life is never lost sight of, 
or the fact forgotten that the help that the great ma- 
jority of his fellow men need, is in their struggle to 
carry the burdens which they are called upon to bear.” 


Young Actor of Promise 


I hear that Harold Skinner, son of the late Charles 
M. Skinner of New York, has just located in Los An- 
geles, as a member of one of the Universal City mo- 
tion picture companies. Mr. Skinner was for two years 
the cleric in “Kismet” with his uncle Otis Skinner, 
whose engagement this week at the Mason has been 
one of the theatrical treats of the season. This younger 
Skinner was also for one year with Robert Mantel! in 
Shakespearean work and two years with a New York 
stock company. He has already done a little Alm 
work but his contract with the Universal calls for his 
first extended picture acting. The public will do well 
to keep its eye on this young man. 


Back to Its Moutons 


But a few months ago I chronicled, with, as it were, 
tears running from the end of my pencil, the passing of 
the Burbank Theater from the legitimate stage to mo- 
tion picture uses. If I remember aright that sad event, 
which marked the end of more than twenty years of 
uses for stock company purposes, in which time it was 
the cradle of many of the most noted modern successes 
of the American stage, moved me to expressions of 
sorrow, as it did thousands of other friends of the old 
Morosco house. Now, again, is it my duty to herald 
the end of a brief era at the Burbank. Twenty years 
of spoken drama (I beg pardon, omit the “spoken” for 
what is drama?) was followed by two months of mo- 
tion pictures, via the Triangle program. Then came a 
month or more of darkness and next Sunday afternoon 
the Burbank will blossom forth with a flower of its old 
variety, a stock company under the management of 
Oliver Morosco. The Burbank has come back to its 
own! Drama is not dead in Los Angeles, the capital 
of the motion picture world! Indeed, we are to be het- 
ter off, possibly, than any city of our size in ihe United 
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States, with two excellent stock houses, the Morosco 
and the Burbank, and one for traveling companies, the 
Mason, all open at the same time. Great, indeed, is 
Los Angeles. San Francisco recently underwent a 
period of two weeks without any other entertainment 
than that furnished by vaudeville and the motion pic- 
tures. Sunday should be a blithesome occasion on 
Main street. We all like the movies, or are learning to, 
but it is encouraging to find that the English language 
is not to fall into entire disuse for the purposes of en- 
tertainment. Just as the announcement is made of the 
rebirth of the old theater as a home of legitimate drama 
comes Elizabeth Crighton in the Dramatic Mirror with 
a poem, “ ‘The Burbank’ (In Memoriam to the Los An- 
geles Playhouse now a Motion Picture Theater.)” Al- 
though your sighs are now wasted Elizabeth, I print 
them here for what might have been and nearly was: 

Ghost and Shadow; Shadow and Ghost 

That glide and flit from pillar to post, 


The rear-guard of a conquering host— 
Ghost and Shadow; Shadow and Ghost! 


The final Act, the Curtain’s fall; 

What varied scenes do they recall! 
When Comedy showed her laughing face, 
Or Tragedy stalked in woful case; 
When the thrilling tale of lite was told 
Upon the “Burbank” stage of old. 


There are Artists on the roll of fame 

Of many a one we knew by name, 

With gifts so lavishly inbued 

To change a temper or a mood, 

To win our smiles, compel our tears, 
In the “Burbank” days of bygone years. 


Draw nigh, each loyal and wandering Ghost; 
To you we'll drink a brimming toast; 
Another to that shining host 

The Burbank Stars of the Western Coast. 


Uplifters Prove Their Title 

What a lot of local talent is reflected in the member- 
ship of the Uplifters, that inside social organization of 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club. Its Saturday luncheons 
are invariably breezy affairs, but in nowise comparable 
to the monthly get-together dinners, having specially- 
prepared programs in charge of a “ligament” appointed 
by Grand Muscle Harry E. Haldeman. Last year one 
of its most brilliant events was a “spring poet” night, 
which innovation was repeated Wednesday evening, 
the “Second Annual Spring Poet Festival.” It was a 
gala occasion. The grill room of the club was beauti- 
fully decorated, the Uplifters band under Harley Ham- 
ilton did its prettiest, and the Grand Muscle was in 
fine fettle. Ligament “Bill” Dodd was chairman of the 
evening and he met every requirement. To show how 
general was the response to the call for original spring 
poetry from the talent I have only to state that Han- 
cock Banning wrote a “trombone” soliloquy in epic 
form that was a revelation to his associates. No won- 
der that George Hugh is able to sing so sweetly; it is 
a natural inheritance. I wish J might have been per- 
mitted to reprint a grist of the clever bits of verse 
written for the occasion, but Grand Hotster Sumner 
Brown is planning to put them between covers to- 
gether with last year’s productions, as a club publica- 
tion. The one telegraphed by Joe Scott to Grand 
Muscle Haldeman I carried off with me mentally. It 
runs like this: 


I hate to be a kicker, 

I always plan for peace, 

But the wheel that does the squeaking 
Is the one that gets the grease. 


It was received with roars of approval. Besides the 
poetic effusions and the music there were stereopticon 
slides showing cartoons of members, the clever work 
of Uplifter Titus. There was a brilliant list of guests 
including Poet James W. Foley who responded to a 
call in his best vein. Uplifter Tyrone Power also scin- 
tillated, to the delight of his confreres. Major R. W. 
Burnham, Luther G. Bradford, George Goldsmith, 
General Viele, Neil Browne, Willard Butler and Syd- 
ney Hoban were among the guests that sat in my 
vicinity—all enjoying to the full the occasion, I breath 
no disloyalty to other organizations of a social nature 


in asserting that the Uplifters is one of the most unique 


pes I ever knew, having a brilliant future ahead 
Olt. 


Where Envy Enters In 


George W. Walker is not telling who he thinks sent 
him the fisherman’s creed which I herewith append. 
It was accompanied by a letter which says: “Hath not 
every sportsman fisherman had conferred upon him by 
custom (established for such time that the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary) the privilege to place 
in his creel and to count every lusty trout he caught 
and might have caught? His tale that ‘we caught 
ninety fish,’ and such like, are delightful music unto his 
ears although the envious stay-at-home, who hath not 
heard the joyous gurgle of the stream, nor savored 
the fragrance of the blossom-spangled meadows, or the 
tang of the sage-tufted mountain valleys, declareth all 
such veracious histories to be fishy.” Here is the 
creed, one to which most gentle anglers will subscribe: 

“T envy not him that eats better meat than I do, nor 
him that is richer, or that wears better clothes than | 
do. I envy nobody but him, and him only, 

THAT 
CARGHES 
MORE 
HIS 
THAN 
DO." 
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Homesick at the Front 


Not all the best of the literature which is being pro- 
voked by the European conflict is finding its way into 
the apparently ever continuous flow of war books. 
Much of the best of it is coming from the front in pri- 
vate letters of actual combatants and my attention has 
been called by Tom Peck, general passenger agent of 
the Salt Lake Route, to one fine example of the sort 
turned out by the common English soldier, only in this 
case he happens to be an American lad who enlisted 
in Canada because he was “down and out.” The let- 


ter from a London hospital and written to an employe 
in the Chicago office of the Milwaukee road, was pub- 
lished in the “Milwaukee” magazine for this month. I 
wish I had space to quote it in full but one passage 1s 
so illuminating an example of the homesickness of the 
soldier at the front that 1 append it: “There was one 
lone magazine among the lot you sent that I did not 
share with the boys; it was the Employes’ Magazine 
published by the C. M. & St. P. Ry. You remember | 
used to work for them and it was just like a letter from 
home; also there was one picture in it of an old pal 
of mine who used to work with me back there. It 
was full of good things and I read and re-read it until 
it came to pieces; what especially appealed to me was 
the various correspondents’ locals and I read them 
over and over again trying to locate some old fellow- 
worker and I did find two or three. Man, man, how I 
did enjoy that railroad book! It certainly warmed one 
cold heart far from home. One day, some where, over 
here I met another young American who had joined 
the forces via the Canadian route and it seems strange 
on this side of the ocean, but he had also worked for 
the Milwaukee and knew some of the boys who used 
to work out of Galewood. I only saw him two or three 
times, but you can bet we had some great talkfests in 
those few precious moments.” 


But Let Henry Wait Awhile 


Henry Frederick Warnack, two-month-old heir to 
the dramatic criticism of the Times, must be a remark- 
able young man. His father. the poetic Henry Chris- 
teen Warnack tells me that in order to have his own 
new automobile keep up with the record established by 
his baby he was forced to buy a Silent Knight. I pre- 
sume that in this Silent Knight the father travels about 
from picture camp to picture camp with the scenarios 
the writing of which was made possible by the silent 
nights of his offspring... 


“Movie” Producers “Get Together” 


As J hinted two weeks ago, the movie men have 
done the expected and this week birth was given in 
Los Angeles to a lusty financial infant which as yet 
has not been christened. but which is said to weigh 
anywhere from $25,000,000 to $100,000,000 in initial capi- 
tal stock. In other words, a combination has been ef- 
fected between what is now the Triangle, that is, its 
comnonent companies headed by Griffith. Ince and Sen- 
nett. and the two organizations which have been the 
backbone of the popular Paramount programs, the 
Famous Players and Lasky companies. The scheme— 
I have not the remotest idea how it will affect the for- 
tunes of exhibitors who now show either the Par- 
amount or Triangle programs—should result in a rais- 
ing of the tone of this newest of art forms. Hereto- 
fore. these two bie rivals have had different claims to 
distinction. The Triangle indisputably has had the 
greatest producers—with all due respect to the talented 
C. B. DeMille of the Lasky company. Griffith is the 
most famous. but Tom Ince has been displaving re- 
markable abilities of late and Mack Sennett is com- 
monly accented as the greatest producer in the world 
of comedy films. But the Famous Players and the 
Lasky companv have had the more popular screen 
stars. Marv Pickford, Marguerite Clark. Anita King, 
Gerald'ne Farrar—to name but a few. One flaw I see 
in the preliminary plans of this great new photonlay 
combination. It is announced that the hoard of direc- 
tors will consist of fifteen members. Quite too large a 
house of representatives, I venture. Following the 
comnletion of arrangements for the merger, whitch 
have been the occasion for negotiations here for weeks 
rast. the financial backers of the deal. H. B. Smithers 
of the New York banking firm of F. S. Smithers & Co., 
and Osear Gubelman of Knanth. Nachod & Kuhne, 
New York hankers. left for the east in a nrivate car, 
accompanied by Adolnh Zulor, president of the Fam- 
ous Plavers Co. and Samuel Goldfish, vice-nresident of 
the Lasky company. H. FE. A'tken, president of the 
Triangle. who came west with these gentlemen. chose 
to remain here for a time. AJ! concerned in the big 
deal are reticent abort details. hevond stating that no 
immediate changes will he made in the personnel of 
the companies and that the merger means larger and 
hetter sttidios for Los Angeles. Never has there been 
hatched in the Alexandria Iecbhv a more imnosing 
fnanctal deal than this concernine the movies. but all 
Tos Angeles world like to know how it hannens that 
the Oliver Marneco Photenlav Companv. the motion 
nictire ehild af the theatrical cenine of this citv, was 
nat inelyded jin the consolidation. The Moerosco pic- 
trres are a camnroanent nart of the Paramount program, 
alane with the Famnains Plavers and Lasky output. 
Was the camnanv evcented from the merger for any 
reasan of inside jealousv or is it simnlv that Oliver 
Moaroseco nreferred to maintain his independence in the 
nicttres as he has on the stage? 


Deserted 
Here once was children’s lauohter: where these rooms 
Stand hushed and all deserted. and outside 
The nurple-hearted lilacs’ scented blooms 
Filf deen with faint perfume the vistas wide: 
Here on the hearth there is no lingerine ember 
Nanght twine now, and nothing ta remember 
Where silence dim and loneliness abide. 


Here onee was children’s lauohter: when these walls 
Re-echoed with shrill music: as vaune feet 

Danced in and ont the rustic npastorals 

Na swallow’s wine more free of care. or fleet: 

Rat that lost while js now farootten storv 

Folded by time like same frail morning-glory 

That for a dav its fragrance scatters sweet. 


Here once was children’s Januehter: now no more: 

The threshold sinks. the donre have ernmbled down. 

Ma sound af footcteps natters on the floor, 

Mn cetlines hare the shadows eather hrawn, 

Awd nn thrauch tanojJed aicles of farest snaces 

With mute farewell to vanish forms and faces, 

Twilight floats past. with winds that hrich her onwn, 
—ERNEST McGAFFEY 

















SN OOKING by wire, i. e., by electricity, is deservedly 

attaining great popularity in Southern California, 

the absence of heat, perfection of cleanliness and close 

approach to an exact science offering three prime rea- 

sons why this growing aspirant for culinary honors ts 

receiving so much attention of late from progressive 
men and women. 

But what of the cost? How does it compare with 
other fuel? This compound question is both natural 
and inevitable. It was launched when gas was first 
broached as a substitute for coal and other fuels for 
cooking, even as it was considered when the question 
of installing electricity for lighting purposes in lieu of 
gas was under discussion. The answer is found in the 
relative increase of personal satisfaction, which the 
newer installation affords, in the added comforts im- 
parted, in the marked economic results that follow, in 
the excellence of service insured. 

As an illustration of the economic saving, which a 
mere comparison of monthly bills may not reveal, this 
single instance is significant: By the use of gas, wood 
or coal in cooking a one dollar roast, it is susceptible 


IN EMPLOYES’ QUARTERS, MRS. ANITA BALDWIN’S HOME 


of easy proof that more than thirty per cent of the 
physical properties of the joint are lost in the process. 
That is to say, the residuum, when cooked, represents 
onlv about 70c of the material. But with electrical 
cooking the $1 roast, when ready for the table, shows 
a shrinkage of only ten or eleven percent, i. e., a value 
of 90c or thereabouts remains instead of 70c which the 
other process yields. Of course, there is no such offset 
to be gained in the bill for gas or coal as comnensa- 


tion. This explains why, in the long run, the prudent 
housewife or the head of the family will find the elec- 
tric range a more desirable medium in the kitchen than 
any other kind of cooking appliance. Absence of flame 
means no extraction of juices that should remain in 
the food; these juices, as every epicure knows, are us- 
ually the best part, the most vital portion of the roast. 
It is not necessary to expatiate further along these 
lines; the argument must appeal with irresistible force 
to every lover of a well-cooked meal. 

Consider how imperfect is the combustion at times. 
in the oven heated by gas or coal! The food subjected 
to this inexact process must inevitably suffer; the es- 
caping gases of necessity enter into the article being 
prepared for the table and to that extent it is rendered 
less palatable, and certainly less nutritious. No such 
drawback attends cooking by electricity. There are no 
fumes or gases to contaminate the food which so often 
is injured by smoke from spitting grease fired by a 
flame. 

Another item of saving lies in the elimination of 
matches. Then, too, the hazard of fire is absolutely 
removed. Explosions and asphyxiations cannot hap- 
pen with an electric stove. 

With no flame, no smoke, no soot, it follows that the 
walls and ceiling of the kitchen are immune. It js 
also obvious that the range itself is much more easily 
cleaned and kept in perfect order because of the ab- 
sence of dirt caused by fuel. In like manner the cook- 
ing utensils are kept correspondingly clean with as lit- 
tle exertion. 

Every housewife knows that if a plant or flower is 
kept in a room where gas is used it will presently with- 
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COOKING BY WIRE: NATURAL EVOLUTION 


er. Yet a potted plant may stand on the electric stove 
for months without showing any deterioration in 
growth or appearance. It is a logical deduction that 
what is bad for plant life is equally bad for food prod- 
ucts and human beings. Use of the electric stove avoids 
any chance of contamination. 

Guess work in regard to oven temperature is elim- 
inated with the electrical range since the heat is con- 
trolled by regulator. In this way cooking becomes an 
exact science. There is no uncertainty and no fail- 
ure. Moreover, the oven retains the baking tempera- 
ture long after the current is turned off, thus adding to 
the economy of service. Efficient and quick in opera- 
tion, with heat instantly available and easily regulated, 
cooking is no longer a drudge but a delight. A quar- 
ter turn of the switch starts the “fire,” a half turn 
gives a medium heat and a full turn the maximum heat 
units. The electricity can be controlled in such a way 
that at all times there is an even temperature for the 
many different kinds of food to be cooked. 

Working constantly upon the problem of perfecting 
the electric stove the manufacturers have had many 


conferences with the expert electrical and commercial 
engineers of the electrical companies of Southern Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere until they have been able to de- 
sign and construct ranges that are marvels of practical- 
ity, simple to operate, and with several problems over- 
come that in the past have conspired to prevent per- 
fection of usefulness. That further improvements will 
be made in process of time is not unlikely. One has 
only to recall the earlier models of automobiles, that 
took form along the lines of busgies and carriages to 
realize that the electric range will presently deviate 


from gas stove precedents to an original development, 
a natural evolution of its own. 


It is an axiom that the luxury of yesterday is the 
necessity of today; its truth has been demonstrated in 
countless ways in the last quarter century.- Progres- 
sion in thinking is paralleled by progression in living 
and it follows that methods of cooking, so important 
a procedure in the life of mankind, call for as much 
concentration and inventive skill as human ingenuity 
can devise. Domestic science is now taught in our 
high schools and colleges, so that the well-educated 
young woman cannot expect to come under that des- 
ignation unless she can cook a meal scientifically. As 
an aid to that end the electric range is far ahead of all] 
its forerunners; it is to the kitchen, in the preparation 
of food, what the scientific course in agriculture is to 
the student, placing him at untold advantage over the 
“guess-work” farmer in the cultivation of the soil. 
There is no guess work about cooking when the elec- 
tris range is the medium. 


It is a far cry from the day when primordial man 
ate his food raw. Little by little he developed appli- 
ances that proved his right to rank above the dumb 
brutes. Fire was his first achievement and the cooking 
of raw flesh was a natural sequence, probably the 
result of accident. Then came the use of heated stones, 
gradually crude ovens took form and so by slow, evo- 
lutionary process the wood stove and the coal stove 
came into use. A great jump forward was attained 
with the perfection of the gas stove which so simpli- 
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fled the work of the kitchen for women. The first cost 
was deemed prohibitive but before long the luxury be- 
came an urgent necessity. In many instances, the cost 
of laying mains inhibits gas service in outlying districts 
which, however, are not so remote that the electric 
current is not readily attainable. To all such the elec- 
tric range is a boon. Others find that its superior prop- 
erties induce a transition in its favor and they who have 
made the venture rejoice in the innovation, since the 
properly constructed electric range has all the good 
points of older methods of cooking without anv of the 
disadvantages. 

It is obvious that with an absence of dirt, smoke and 
soot, the work in the kitchen no longer impels the 
cook to wear her oldest garments while preparing a 
meal. Not only is this unnecessary but the work is en- 
nobled, raised in dignity to a science. For the woman 
who prepares the family meals, either from choice or 
necessity, the electric range is one of the greatest of 
twentieth century boons. 

It may interest many to learn that at the recent food 
show held in Los Angeles all the cooking was done by 





INSTALLATION IN KITCHEN AT HOME OF EX-GOV. GAGE, NEAR DOWNEY 


electricity and the verdict was unanimous and em- 
phatic that more satisfactory results, attended by less 
friction, less nervous fatigue, never before were at- 
tained. Use of the electric range in this instance as in 
private homes, records marked progression in the art 
of cooking from which, it is safe to predict, there will 
be no retrogression. A glance at the accompanying 
illustration offers food for thought as well as suggest- 
ing the evolutionary process of this utilitarian age. 


Think of the remorseless call for fuel, fuel, more fuel, 
which that recessed stove in the background demanded. 
The cook must leave her pots and kettles, her roast or 
her pastry to get a fresh supply of motive power. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, the fire burned low, the oven 
cooled and the promised dainties were ruined. See the 
modern invention in the foreground! The electricity 
is generated many miles distant and all that is required 
of the cook is to turn a switch to command the heat 
units. No cumbrous receptacle is demanded. No dirt, 
no smoke, no flame. Where under the old order the 
kitchen in midsummer became unbearably hot, now no 
physical discomfort is experienced. A twist of a but- 
ton and the “fire” starts, the oven is heated, but, exte- 
riorly, the room remains cool, the atmosphere unaffect- 
space is limited and smell an abomination, the advan- 
tage of a compactly constructed, odorless electric 
range is readily apparent. Not only does the wood- 
work escape but the walls show no sign of smoke and 
soot. In this particular the electric range is a great 
economic factor, avoiding as it does the necessity of 
retinting and repainting after the short term of occu- 
pation by the frequently vanishing tenant. As heat is 
sunolied direct from the basement there is no demand 
in the apartment for a heating stove. With no fumes 
to permeate the atmosphere, cleanliness, and absence 
of menace from escaping gas or explosions, the supe- 
riority of the electric range to all other kinds, whether 
in apartments or in private houses is hardly a debat- 
able question. Without a doubt the electric range is 
a highly desirable addition in every well-ordered house- 
hold. and in Southern California, especially, is its pres- 
ence a thing of beauty as well as an enduring joy. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


T the concert of the Ellis Club Tues- 


day night at Trinity auditorium, the 
usual excellent choral work sung to the 
usual large audience was the history of 
the evening. As a whole, the program 
was lighter in construction than many 
the club has given. Mendelssohn’s 
“Sons of Art” was the main choral num- 
ber, with Ray Hastings at the organ 
and Mrs. Lott at the piano. Its sturdy 
strength made amends for “Wake Miss 
Lindy,” which was the other end of the 
musical gamut. The Mendelssohn work 
has that firm texture and logic of con- 
struction that is a characteristic of the 
German choral school. Schubert’s “Erl- 
king’ was heard in chorus arrangement 
and a new chorus by G. A. Mortimer, a 
recent local addition, was given its first 
performance. The old English text was 
“King Arthur’s Pudding,” and the style 
was that of the English glee composers 
like Bishop and Callcott. It is cleverly 
constructed and is a decidedly creditable 
piece of writing. Mr. Mortimer showed 
he is no tyro in composition. Miss Ber- 
tha Farner was soloist, singing an aria 
from Massenet’s “Manon,” a_ Saint- 
Saens vocalise and two shorter songs. 
Of these the “Life and Death” of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor was the most effective, both 
by construction and rendition. Miss 
Farner again proved herself a concert 
favorite. Her rich soprano, which has 
both coloratura and dramatic qualities, 
gave marked delight to her auditors and 
called out the usual Ellis Club applause 
and flowers. The club itself was in fine 
fettle and, though not having so heavy 
a task as in many of its recitals, entered 
into the work with its usual spirit under 
Director Poulin. 


While Cecil Fanning made a _ strong 
impression here a year ago at the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, this was accented 
at his recital Monday night at Trinity 
auditorium, where he was heard in a 
song recital program. His audience was 
a “down-stairs” house. America has 
produced few better singers in the 
younger baritone ranks than Mr. Fan- 


ning. He is versatile and has equal ap- 
preciation for the dramatic and the 
humorous. One strong point of his 


work is the clear enunciation of English. 
At times there is an inclination to overdo 
the “r”’ or the French “ng,” but to find 
fault with that in the light of the clarity 
of the diction would be hypercritical. 
As with many baritone voices, there is 
a tendency to the somber, yet Mr. Fan- 
ning lightens up the tone quality when 
he so desires. He does not strive to go 
beyond his upper limitations and his 
forte tones in the upper register are 
musical and resonant. Mr. Fanning 
handles his “mezzo voce” tones delight- 
fully and makes them of considerable 
dramatic value. The least pleasing fea- 
ture of his vocalization, to me, is his too 
continuous vibrato. This may or may 
not be natural to Mr. Fanning’s voice. 
Some singers will deliberately set out 
to copy such an effect. A few months 
with a master like William Shakespeare 
would change this into a steady, dia- 
pason-like tone which would add measur- 
ably to the many enjoyable qualities 
Mr. Fanning’s voice already possesses. 
His program was an entirely representa- 
tive one, even including a local work, 
the “War Trilogy” of Mmes. Ross and 
Dodge. In consideration of the Shake- 
speare tercentenary, a setting of “The 
Cuckoo” bv old Dr. Arne was added to 
the decidedly interesting program. Mr. 
Fanning’s delightfully artistic panto- 
mime in his old French songs marks 
him for the operatic stage in the future. 


One never can tell just what Los 
Angeles will do in the matter of con- 
cert attendance. Here is our symphony 
orchestra playing at times to half a 
house and when the New York orches- 
tra, comes round the corner, Brother 
Behymer holds up three fingers and says 
“Three concerts, only, gentlemen,” and 
adds, sotto voce, “and may the Lord 
have-pity on my pocketbook tor taking 
that many.” And then to his own sur- 
prise he sells out the entire house for 
the three concerts and turns away hun- 
dreds. 1 believe that the nublic interest 
in the Damrosch-Hofmann appearance 
was such that two more concerts would 
have seen full houses. Undoubtedly, this 


is largely the result of the orchestral 
education Messrs. Hamilton and Tand- 
ler have been giving Los Angeles in the 
last two decades, especially in the last 
one. That this attendance shows a 
growth in musical demands, in propor- 
tion to other cities, it may be stated 
that Minneapolis had but one concert 
from Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra. 


Now the question is, what effect will 
the concerts of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra have on our own sym- 
phony concerts. Certainly, thev should 
stimulate the local attendance and cre- 
ate a larger attendance next year. 
Speaking of Minneapolis and San Fran- 
cisco, the attendance on the concerts 
of their orchestras puts Los Angeles to 
shame. Our programs are growing bet- 
ter and the performances more exact. 
The Symphony Orchestra is the one 
musical enterprise above all others that 
Los Angeles should see to it is well sup- 
ported. I hope every member of our 
orchestra attended these concerts of the 
New York band as faithfully as did D1- 
rector Tandler—and that meant four 
concerts in three days for him. The 
symphony men should realize that the 
work of the Damrosch players is not 
alone the result of personal virtuosity, 
it is the outcome of discipline, of exact- 
ness. Any sttch erchestra must have a 
certain amount of what might be called 
military drill, if it is going to be a suc- 
cess. The bowing must be alike by all 
violinists, and on down to the drummer 
there must be a sinking of self in the 
ensemble. 


At the last concert of the three, a 
prominent New York manager said to 
me, “The immense audience and the 
people turned away shows that Los An- 
geles must be a great lover of sym- 
phony.” “Yes,” I answered, “and it 
you want further proof, come to the con- 
cert of our own orchestra May 6.” So 
he will expect to see an audience of 2200 
at the May concert of our Tandler 
players. I didn’t have the heart to tell 
him that, if one were to judge by the 
past, one might expect an audience of 
800, at the. outside. And if it were a 
“popular” (wonderful name that—‘‘pop- 
ular!”) concert the attendance might be 
500. = 
No more scholastic choice could have 
been made of a symphony for perform- 
ance by the Damrosch orchestra than 
the Brahms “First.” I was anxious to 
hear it again as played by an orchestra 
that would do it full justice. I wanted 
to have all the enjoyment that professed 
Brahmsites have, or say they have, in 
his music. I wanted to be moved as 
Beethoven’s “Ninth” symphony moves 
me, For said Brahmsites delight to call 
this First symphony the “Tenth,” thus 
indicating their belief that Brahms be- 
gan where Beethoven left off and that 
his symphony was a step in advance on 
the Ninth. But in spite of the elabor- 
ate workmanship of the Brahms first 
symphony, I cannot get up such an en- 
thusiasm as would make me desire to 
hear it again, immediately. Brahms 
could do everything that anybody ever 
thought of with an orchestra. He was 
second only to Bach, perhaps, as a con- 
trapuntist. He had an immense fertil- 
ity of thematic imagination. His feel- 
ing for rhythm was marvelous, no com- 
poser ever exhibiting such rhythmic va- 
riety. Brahms’ weakest point is that of 
tone-color combinations. In that re- 
spect Tschaikowsky could “write all 
‘round him.” The result of this im- 
mense scholarship, with little variety of 
color, gives most of his orchestral works 
a continuous gray tint—truly, symphon- 
ies in gray. They are works to admire, 
to wonder at, from the standpoint of 
construction, but not works to love. 
When he forgets to be so complex, he 
is more enjoyable; for instance, in the 
last movement, where there is a certain 
distant similarity to the Beethoven last 
Ninth theme. 





Brahms’ symphonies are scholars’ mu- 
sic; not written to astonish, not capable 
of moving, but, one might say, music 
to be intensely respected and admired 


for its technique of construction. How- 
ever, there are all sorts of opinions 
concerning Brahms’ works, ranging 


from the biassed OTE Bow ee fare lc. 
who characterizes them as “Musical 
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fr. CHilliam Shakespeare 


of London, England, begs to announce that he will be in Los An- 
geles for a term beginning May fifth. Those desiring to study singing 
(foundation or repertoire) with him should apply for particulars to 
his studio, 436 Grand View (one-half block north of Westlake Park), 
or to Mr. Thilo Becker, 431 South Alvarado. 

@ It is advisable to make lesson reservations prior to May seventh by 
call or mail. 
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DEARDORFF-SHAW 
The Western Pianist 

Available for Modern Recitals 
Limited season on the Pacifie Coast 


Personal Representative 
J. D. Shaw, 227 Security Building, Los Angeles 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Musie Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio, 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christs@huren 





small talk, meaningless twaddle,” to the 
opposite extreme of Hadow who says, 
“Few compositions are perfect unless 
they have been signed by Beethoven or 
Brahms,’ and Bunow, who started the 
“Tenth” symphony canard. And so one 
may form his own opinion of Brahms, 
and find company for himseli. 


With its appearance next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night at Trin- 
ity Auditorium the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra will conclude its pres- 
ent series of concerts. Adolf Tandler 
will direct the splendid program next 
week and upon this occasion will appear 
also as a composer for his latest work, 
a suite of California sketches, will be 
used for one number. The inspiration 
for the various moods and pictures of 
these sketches was gained by a tour of 
the southern part of the state. Their 
themes include the mountains, the 
ocean, moonlight and the missions. The 
program will open with the ‘“Tragische 
Overture,” Brahms, wkose strong indi- 
viduality and harmonic wealth speak 
forth in a distinctive language in this 
work. The symphony for the program 
will be the Sibelius No. 1 in E minor. 
This was heard earlier in the season 
and met with such immediate success 
that its re-hearing has been generally 
demanded. For the closing number von 
Weber’s Jubel overture will be given. 


Current School Notes 

Announcement was made this week 
that Cumnock School of Expression wil! 
offer a six weeks’ summer session this 
year, at which all the subjects of the 
winter curriculum will be offered. The 
faculty will include a number of well 
known educators, and the list of courses 
offered is an interesting one. Under the 
direction of Misses Martha Weaver and 
Helen Brooks, the curriculum of the 
school has recently been expanded to 
include a comprehensive number of in- 
teresting subjects grouping themselves 
about the art of literary interpretation. 


Conference of Social Agencies 

Beginning next Monday the Califor- 
nia State Conference of Social Agencies 
is to be held in this city, opening Mon- 
day and continuing through Friday. All 
general evening sessions of the confer- 
ence will be held in Trinity Auditorium 
and an excellent program of interest 
to the public has been arranged. Dr. 
Milbank Johnson, president of the con- 
ference, will preside at many of the 
meetings. Among the many topics to 
he considered are “Schools,” “Depend- 
ent Defectives,” “Delinquency,” ‘Child 
Welfare. Education-tor Secial Work.’ 
“Health and Sanitation,” “Immigration 
and Housing,” “Americanization.” “Pub- 
lic and Private Charities,” and “Recrea- 
tion.” It should prove a highly profit- 
able gathering. 


Gilbert Frankau, one of the three sons 
of the Jate~ Frank Danby, now fighting 
in the British army, has found time to 
write a small volume of remarkable 
poetry which he has called, “A Song of 
the Guns.” The book is to be published 
in this country by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 





Kanst Art Gallery 


S54 South Hill St. 


Exhibition 50 Paintings by F. W. 
Cuprien, 40 by F. P. Sauerwen and 
other artists. 

May 2nd to 8th inclusive 


Auction Sale May 9th 
ist a. m. and 2.p. 








NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc. 
213 W. POURTH Ss. 
Tel, A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gifis for All Ocexrsions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 








OABEL 


WAQON} MABEL WATSON 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF CHILDREN 


Sittings by Appointment 
249 KE. Colorado St., Pasadena 


Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


824 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 





Harvard School Military) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Hastern 
Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write fur catalogue. 



















SUMMER SESSION 
CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION . 


July 3-August 11, offers many interest- 
ing courses by competent instructors, 
in Story Telling, Literary Interpreta- 
tion, Pantomime, Playwriting, Short 
Story Writing, Aesthetic Dancing, Ball- 
room Dancing, Public Speaking, Cos- 
tume Designing, Interior Decoration. 
1500 South Figueroa Street 





Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accredited 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
Oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


en ce eS nT a meres 








Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Huover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East ana West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househ7ld Eeonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 
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323 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 











DMITTED that “Cock o’ the Walk,” 


in which Otis Skinner is scintillat- 
ing at the Mason this week, is not a 
worthy vehicle for an artist of the star’s 
histrionic powers, it is yet an amusing 
comedy, renvlete with scintillant lines, 
good character drawing and fine satire. 
It is, in fact, Henry Arthur Jones at his 
best. But Mr. Jones is never particular- 
ly profound; he is resourceful as to situ- 
ations and has an excellent flow of lan- 
guage, for which let us be duly thankful, 
while his knowledge of stage craft helps 
him out in what might otherwise prove 
tedious moments. For “Cock o’ the 
Walk” inclines to loquacity and might 
easily become tiresome were the charac- 
ters essayed by actors of mediocrity. 
The Anthony Bellchamber of Otis Skin- 
ner is a delightful portrayal of an al- 
most down-and-out actor, whose ambi- 
tion to play once again a star part is the 
motif of the comedy. In this attempt 
he haunts the theater controlled by Sir 
Augustus Conyers, a matinee idol, who, 
earlier in his career, had been coached 
and assisted by Bellchamber. The ap- 
proaching tercentenary celebration of 
Shakespeare’s death, at which time Sir 


TYRONE POWER AS MACBETH, 


Augustus plans an elaborate revival of 
the bard’s plays, under the auspices of 
lords and bishops, is Anthony’s oppor- 
tunity. But Sir Augustus is not willing 
foeoive Lith a COltract and in this re- 
solve, Clibbetts, his business manager, 
heartily supports him. However, a fool- 
ish escapade with a silly girl, one of his 
matinee admirers, causes him great em- 
barrassment, from which he is extricated 
bv Anthony who is given his coveted 
chance as a reward. With his continual 
quotations of Shakespearean bits of ora- 
tory, his imperturbable good humor, 
droll sayings and genuine worth, under- 
lying his apparent shiftlessnes, Anthony 
Bellchamber, in the capable hands of 
Otis Skinner, is an unusually skillful in- 
dividualization, in the fashioning of 
which the art of the actor is far superior 
to the creat on of the playwright. Until 
the last act, Mr. Skinner’s great abilities 
seem frittered away in aimless’ farce 
comedy, only his consummate work sav- 
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tawdry. 


becoming 
But the final act, in which he reveals his 


ing the part from 


histrionic skill in the character of 
Othello, makes amends for much that 
has preceded and the curtain falls on 
the triumph of the old actor. It is a de- 
lineation long to be remembered. The 
work of Walter Gibbs, as Sir Augustus 
Conyers is a consistent and entirely sat- 
isfactory interpretation. Tall, and fault- 
lessly groomed, with classic features, 
Mr. Gibbs is the matinee idol to the life 
and when the pretty, and silly creatures 
flutter into his arms he plays them as a 
cat does a mouse and with the same 
hungry propensity. It is this tendency 
that gets him into trouble with the lord 
bishops. There are four of the latter 
and never were characterizations better 
differentiated and depicted= than ~by 
Messrs. Kenyon Musgrave, John Rogers, 
Harry Dodd and Arthur PP...) Hyman, 
whose delicious work in the third act, 
when sitting in judgment on Sir Augus- 
tus’ alleged peccadilloes is the best 
comedy seen on the Mason stage, or any 
other hereabouts, in years. With the 
constant temptation to overdo the 
caricatures they yet refrain from trans- 





AT THE MASON NEXT WEEK 


muting comedy into farce, with the re- 
sult that the trial scene is a continuous 
chuckle of joy to the spectator. In this, 
Messrs Walter F. Scott, Gerald Rogers 
and Frederick M. Conklin, as brother 
theater managers, add point to the 
satire. Commendable also is the Clib- 
betts of Ernest A. Elton, the rather 
irascible business manager of the 
Berkeley Theater, whose passages with 
Bellchamber keep the audience tittering. 
Equally satisfactory is the work of 
the women. Janet Dunbar’s Johanna 


Bridle, the emotional matinee-idol 
worshipper, could hardly be bettered. 
Pretty and talented Miss Dunbar 
gives Mr. Skinner notable support. 


Also in clever hands is the Pamela Gady 
of Luella Smith; her cockneyisms reek of 
Whitechapel of a Saturday night. Less 
important but well done is the Clara 
Flectner of Enid Bennett, another mat- 
inee-idol devotee. It is this excellent 
team-work, always with the potent lead 
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L. E. Behymer 
Manager 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM ouNiaree’ 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


Adolph Tandler, Director 


SIXTH CONCERT 


NINETEENTH SEASON 


Friday Afternoon, May 5, at 3 o’clock 
Saturday Evening, May 6, at 8:30 o’clock 


FINAL CONCERT 


Tickets 25c to $2.00 Trinity Box Office 








BROADWAY 


MASON OPERA HOUSE BET 18T and 2ND 


Coming for One Week Only—Monday, May lst—Classic and Modern Drama 


MUR. TYRONE POWER 


In the Spoken Production, “The Servant in the House,” Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday Nights, Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. Shakespearean 
Scenes, Acts from Othello, Macbeth and Julius Caesar, Wednesday and Sat- 
urday nichts, Thursday Matinee. Prices 50c to $1.50. Mail Orders Now. Pop- 
ular Matinee Wednesday, 25c to $1.00. 


838 South Broadway 


WOODLEY THEATER 


NINE DAYS BEGINNING SATURDAY 


MARGUERITE CLARK 
“MOLLY MAKE-B BELIEVE” 


HER LATEST GREAT PARAMOUNT TRIUMPH 
Excellent Orchestra and Pipe Organ Music Shows Begin 11, 12:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, 9:30 





Broadway Main 7005 
Near 9th F1133 


THEATER 


Afternoons at 2:15. 


MAJESTIC 
Nights at 8:15. 


Thos. H. Ince’s Enormously Popular Cinema-Spectacle 


CIVILIZATION 


Prices: Nights, 75c, 50c and 25c. Matinees, 50c and 25c. 











Broadway, Near Eighth Street 


MOROSCO THEATRE Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


Third Big Week Begins Sunday. Bargain Matinee Sat, and Sun. 


“THE BRAT” 


By Maude Fulton 
With MAUDE FULTON and the Morosco Co. 


Prices—Nights, 10c to 75c; Matinees, 10c to 50c 











BURBANK THEATRE Main Near 6th—Main 1270, F 1270 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY 
Oliver Morosco Presents the Burbank Stock Co. in 


“The Lion and The Mouse” 


Seats Now Selling. Nights, 10-20-30-50c; Mats., Wed. Sat., Sun., 10-25c. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes §1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices, 


VANDERBILT & MOORE, Singing and Dancing Novelties; CLIFTON & 

FOWLER, “The Saint and the Sinner;”’ PIETRO, Piano Accordeonist; 

BENNY & WOODS, Ten Minutes of Syncopation: WILLARD SIMMS & 

COmecr linders Furnished bit ww ieeGROHS, Eccentric Novelty; RAY 

DOOLEY TRIO: Conglomerate Vaudeville; LUBOWSKA, Unusual Dances; 

ya Travel Pictures: Orchestral Concerts; Pathe twice a week News 
iews 


SUPERBA THEATRE 


Week Commencing May 1 


“TIE IRED WIDOW” 


With JOHN BARRYMORE and FLORA ZABELLE 
shows 10530, 12,130, 3, 4:30.6,.7:30, 9. 


518 So. Broadway 


10-20-30c 








*“17__9_ 842 So. 
Maller S Main St. Br copie 


One week only starting Monday. The William Fox production of 


“BLAZING LOVE” 
A Picture You’ll Talk About Featuring VIRGINIA PEARSON 


the Mode rn Cleopatra 
Added attractions: “Mutt and Jeff in the Trenches” and Hearst Vitagraph News 








“BE A STEADY” 


1000 Seats 10c 
Loges 20c 


FLORENCE ROCKWELL & FORREST STANLEY 


“He Fell in Love With His Wife’ 


Marin Sais fy in “Lhe Social Pirates”? 


Quinn’sEmpress 
Spring Near Fourth 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
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of Otis Skinner, that saves “Cock o’ the 
Walk” from getting on one’s nerves on 
occasions. The Mason ought to see no 
vacant seats at this engagement if Los 
Angeles theatergoers would suffer no re- 
morse after Mr. Skinner leaves us. 
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By Robert O. Foote 


Excellent Bill at the Orpheum 

Ciccolini, an Italian tenor of robust, 
resilient tones, is the greatest success 
of an excellent Easter week bill at the 
Orpheum. Ciccolint may net be the 
Caruso his press notices would have us 
believe, but he has a most pleasing voice 
of dramatic power—perhaps, with Latin 
fervor, he has too much of the last. His 
taste in selecting his offerings is re- 
markably good, until he embarks upon 
Trish ballads. The tenor is a handsome 
young man, with a high opinion of him- 
self with which, far from finding it dis- 
agreeable, audiences seem disposed to 
agree. Certainly, no singer of recent 
months has been so warmly welcomed 
at the Orpheum as he. “Art’ really 
rules the roost at the Orpheum this 
week. Immediately following Ciccolini 
on the bill is Desiree Lubowska, an “im- 
pressionistic character dancer,” to quote 
the program. Lubowska may not have 
stolen her ideas bodily from Ruth St. 
Denis, but the similarily of several of 
her dances to those with which Miss St. 
Denis began her tour here last fall is 
remarkable. However, they are beauti- 
ful enough to excuse their origin, what- 
ever it may have been. Particularly, 
does Lubowska please in her Egyptian 
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Marguerite Clark at Woodley’s 


number, in which she is all angles. Her 
peacock dance, the “Soul of Vanity,” 
also is a series of beautiful poses. She 
is assisted by two pretty, graceful girls, 
Nina Pastorelli and Lulu Davies. Danc- 
ing also is the theme of another of the 
Orpheum turns, “In Red-Fox Trot,” in 
which George Howell and his little com- 
pany make fun of the craze for parlor 
and cabaret dancing which recently 
swept over the country. Howell is a 
“regular man” who discovers that his 
wife is addicted to the dance habit and 
shows himself likewise human by dis- 
playing an inclination to learn to hesi- 
tate. Marion Tanner, as his wife, and 
Ernest Wood, as her effeminate dancing 
partner, introduce graceful ballroom 
steps. Willa Holt Wakefield plays her 
own accompaniments for the naughty 
little songs she talks to the audience. 
She radiates personality. Clark and 
Verdi put over successfully a line of 
Italian immigrant patter. Ray Dooley 
disputes with Ciccolini for popular hon- 
ors. Her little girl impersonation in a 
bed room is novel, but Ray should real- 
ize that as children are the young of 
the human species they use a dialect 
somewhat approaching in sound that of 
their elders. With two lively young 
men, Gordon Dooley and Elmer Gra- 
ham, she “stops the show” for a time. 
Edward Marshall is an exceedingly clev- 
er young man with colored chalks, who 
does sketches of persons in the audi- 
ence. 
Tyrone Power at the Mason 

All indications, from general interest 
in Tyrone Power and his acting to such 
concrete things as advance sales, point 
to a big attendance at the Mason Op- 
era Hovse next week when this notable 
actor will appear there. Mr. Power has 
chosen “The Servant in the House” as 
his main vehicle for the coming engage- 
ment, which opens Monday. When Ken- 
nedy’s drama was first produced in New 
York in 1908 Mr. Power created the part 
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Later he toured with 
this play for two seasons. In his pro- 
duction here Sarah Truax is cast as 
Auntie, Wilfrid Roger, who played Man- 
son, the spiritual character, with Mr. 
Power on the road, is again to appear in 
that role, and Benjamin Horning, loved 
for his Junipero in the Mission Play, 
will be the Bishop of Lancashire. Mr. 
Power believes his cast is the best 
“Servant in the House” company ever 
assembled. Shakespeare is to be hon- 
ored by this eminent Shakespearean 
actor, for three of the nine performances 
of next week will be devoted to scenes 
from three of his greatest plays, Mac- 
beth, Othello and Julius Caesar. Mr. 
Power’s Brutus is famed because of his 
appearance in the original Faversham 
production and his Macbeth and Othel- 
lo are equally fine. Contrary to all prec- 
edent, Mr. Power plays Othello as a 
Venetian instead of as a Moor. Othello 
was dark skinned because of his Moorish 
birth and blood, but in every other re- 
spect he was a polished Venetian, ac- 
cording to Mr. Power’s interpretation 
of the lines. The Shakespearean per- 
formances are scheduled to take place 
Wednesday and Saturday nights and 
Thursday matinee and the remainder of 
the week will be devoted to “The Serv- 
ant in the House.” 


of the Drainman. 


Burbank Reopens, “Lion and Mouse” 


Oliver Morosco will present his new 
Burbank stock company in “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” at the Burbank Theater 
beginning next Monday evening. How 
much the reopening of this popuiar 
house means to theatergoers is shown 
by the heavy advance sale for the en- 
tire week of Charles Klein’s great play. 
With such favorites as Forrest Stanley, 
Harry Mestayer, Warner Baxter, Ralph 
Bell. Grace Benham, Nanon Welch and 
other capable players in the cast, “The 
Lion and the Mouse” production at the 
Burbank should compare favorably with 
any ever put on. Regardless of how 
popular a play may be and how large 
audiences are, Oliver Morosco will run 
each oftering for one week only at the 
Burbank, so patrons may be assured of 
a new drama every week. Tickets for 
the entire year may now be reserved 
at the theater and the same seats will 
be Feld for the same night every week 
in tke year, thus saving theatergoers 
the inconvenience of telephoning or 
sending for seats. Matinees at the Bur- 
bank will be held Wednesday, Satur- 
days and Sundays and popular prices 
will prevail. 


Third Week of “The Brat” 


Morosco seems to have added another 
big winner to his long list of successes 
in “The Brat,’ which will start on its 
third week at the Morosco Theater with 
the Sunday matinee. Like “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” “The Bird of Paradise,’ “So 
Long Letty,’ “The Unchastened Wom- 
an” and otker famous Morosco  suc- 
cesses, “The Brat” has the distinction 
of having been born in Los Angeles 
and Los Angeles has the opportunity 
of seeing this play before it is given 
to Broadway, New York. This week 
Maude Fulton, author of the play and 
also its leading woman, has been work- 
ing diligently with Mr. Morosco in 
smoothing out a few rough places and 
sppiying the polishing process so “The 
Brat” is now in tre exact form in which 
't will be presented to New York when 
Los Angeles has had enough of it. Even 
‘e New York scenery has been in- 
stalled, wonderfully elaborate settings 
which will be sent east when the local 
tun is over. There has never heen a 
pay just like “The Brat.” Tt isa rare 
comedy of youth. With Miss Fulton 1s 
a fne cast. Edmund Lowe as Steve is 
ceiving the best performance of his 
career. Wyndkam Standing, James Cor- 
rigan. A. Burt Wesner, Corabelle Bon- 
nie, Grace Travers, Lillian Elliott and 
others complete the excellent aggrega- 
tion. It is announced that the Los An- 
geles run of “The Brat” is limited be- 
cause a theater has already been re- 
served in New York for it. 


Orpheum Novelties for Next Week 


Two brilliant acts will share topline 
honors at the Orpheum for May Day 
week, opening next Monday. They are 
embodied in Gertrude Vanderbilt and 
George Moore and Ethel Clifton and 
Brenda Fowler. The first pair are from 
musical comedy and light opera and to 
vaudeville they bring a fine assortment 
of songs and dances with accompanying 
patter and Miss Vanderbilt will have 
gowns as opulent as her suggestive 
name. Misses Clifton and Fowler look 
upon their visit in the light of home- 
coming. They are best remembered as 
ingenue-and heavy of the old melodrama 
company at the Grand. Since those days 
they have gone in for playwriting and 
they bring their own vehicle, written by 
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Miss Clifton, “The Saint and the Sinner,” 
in which the author assumes the former 
role and Miss Fowler the latter. The 
remainder of the bill is of a May day 
sort—light and dainty. Pietro will come, 
with his piano-accordion, of which he 
is a master, even playing grand opera. 
Willard Simms, his wail paper and paste 
and his good humor as he tries to paper 
“Flinder’s Furnished Flat,” will be back 
in that vaudeville classic. The LeGroh 
novelty act will be another new comer 
and the only holdovers are to be Lubow- 
ska and her dancers and Ray Dooley and 
her two assistants. The Orpheum Trav- 
el Weekly, the Pathe News pictures and 
the orchestral concerts will complete the 
bill. The week following Calve will come 
to the Orpheum, with Gasparri, the 
tenor, for one week only. Seats will be 
on sale Monday-for mail orders and at 
the box office: 


Offerings on the Screen 


After seeing exotically charming Le- 
nore Ulrich in “The Heart of Paula,” 
which was the bill at the Woodley The- 
ater this week, understanding of why 
motion. picture producers are engaged in 
such a mad hunt for “types” must be 
clearer. No actress, no matter how 
great, could have brought to the part of 
Paula, the passionate Mexican senorita, 
the fine interpretation which Miss UI- 
rich imparts to it, unless she were as 
well fitted physically and, I believe, there 
is no one else appearing before the 
screen who can fill that requirement. 
After the constant succession of “pretty 
girl pictures” this offering comes as a 
vast relief, though, doubtless, its pulling 
power will not equal that of a few muild- 
er stories. The star is every minute a 
fiery, dark-eyed daughter of the race 
south of the Rio Grande and so entranc- 
ing a person that she must delight ev- 
ery one who sees her. The story is not 
particularly notable except in one par- 
ticular. It does not have a happy end- 
ing. Instead, it is given a logical con- 
clusion and for that too much praise can- 
not be accorded Mr. Woodley. Exhib- 
fore of fhe Eleart of Paula,” it seems, 
are supplied with two final reels for the 
picture, one which presents the ordinary, 
ever-to-be-expected triumph of love and 
the other which carries out a stronger, 
if more tragical conclusion. And Mr. 
Woodley, with a sense of the artistic that 
is all too seldom encountered, chose to 
run the latter. As a result, instead of 
Paula, who has saved her American lov- 
er by promising herself to a Mexican 
bandit, being rescued in heroically un- 
believable fashion, we see the girl found 
dead in the home of that arch fiend, 
whither she had given her promise to re- 
turn. Death rather than dishonor is a 
sadly-trite old theme, but so seldom is 
it used in the motion pictures that in 
this case it seems almost novel. 


In great meastire passing over the 
hardships and grimness of life among 
the early miners of California to pre- 
sent rather the romance of the period 
than its drama, “The Love Mask,” if ac- 
cepted strictly upon that basis, is a most 
satisfactory photoplay. It has been 
shown this week at the Superba and 
the exciting action has proved sufficient- 
ly tense to hold audiences which will 
not realize that it is merely glamor, not 
genuine drama, they are seeing. Cleo 
Ridgley and Wallace Reid are every bit 
as good in this picture as in anything 
they have done previously and staged in 
California scenery this tale of gold and 
love among the miners of ’49 is the sort 
of film entertainment to be enjoyed 
without analyzation. 


There is neither the scriptural nor 
the doleful atmosphere about “The Man 
of Sorrows.” the current offering at 
Miller’s, which might be expected from 
tre title. Instead, the photoplay is a 
lively one concerning a man who did 
not recognize his own wife. Many 
other men have also thought they were 
in that unfortunate fix, but in this case 
there is more excuse for William Far- 
num. since his wife was a twin sister 
who looks exactly like her and whom 
be mistakes for his spouse, when he 
finds her in a compromising position. 
Therefore, William wanders far afield, 
but finally returns to happiness, after 
bavine his customary film fight. Dor- 
othy Bernard is excellent in the dual 
role of the two sisters. 


Capacity Houses at the Majestic 


As “Civilization,” the Thomas H. Ince 
masterpiece cinema-spectacle has played 
to capacity audiences at every showing 
since it opened at the Majestic Theater 
a fortnight ago, the announcement of 
another week, beginning Sunday, seems 
almost unnecessary. This war drama, 
which has been pronounced by many 
persons the strongest plea for universal 
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peace that has ever been uttered, has 
recorded a great success, fully in keep- 
ing with the thought it presents and the 
elaborate, audacious and for the most 
part thrilling manner in which this idea 
has been portrayed. Into the maelstrom 
of armies of men weltering in blood 
the Nazarene appears once again to suf- 
fer and to die for the sins of the world. 
An audacious departure, it is true, Dut 
who will say that it has not been rev- 
erently handled? ‘Civilization” bids fair 
to play to capacity houses for many 
weeks to come. 


“Molly Make-Believe” at Woodley’s 


Beginning today and continuing over 
all next week Woodley’s Theater will 
offer what is, perhaps, the best combina- 
tion possible in filmland, the appear- 
ance of one of the most popular stars 
of the screen, Marguerite Clark, in a 
picturization of the great book success, 
“Molly Make-Believe.” The thousands 
of admirers of Miss Clark, many of 
whom regard her as the greatest of film 
actresses, are elated at the prospect of 
seeing her in this story for they are 
convinced that if ever a role was made 
that will exactly fit her it is that of 
the highly imaginative, bubbling Molly, 
the girl who runs away to the city and 
then flits back to her Vermont home 
to escape the love she found. Every- 
thing comes out all right with Molly in 
the picture, as it does in the story, but 
her trials and tribulations afford Mar- 
guerite Clark possibly the best vehicle 
she has ever had. 


“Red Widow” at the Superba 

In the comic predicaments in which 
a corset salesman finds himself, involv- 
ing the Russian secret police and in- 
nuinerable Nihilists, John Barrymore, 
who is starred in “The Red Widow,” 
the feature photoplay for next week at 
the Superba, is said to have his best op- 
portunity since he became a screen actor. 
Flora Zabelle, his co-star, has the same 
role in which she distinguished herself in 
the stage version of the play. The 
adaptation of the comedy is an elaborate 
and expensive one which has made pos- 
sible innumerable amplifications of the 
original story. 


“Blazing Love” at Miller’s 

“Blazing love,’ a torceiulipictire 
drama of modern life, will be shown at 
Miller’s Theater for one week, begin- 
ning Monday. This is a lavish William 
Fox production featuring the “Cleopatra 
of the silent drama,” as she is called, Vir- 
ginia Pearson, a slender, beautiful artiste 
and the most wonderfully gowned wom- 
an in filmland. Her role is that of a 
woman who has been twice married and 
thrice in love. She is surrounded by an 
exceptional cast of popular Fox play- 
ers and her director has overlooked 
nothing that will aid in making her 
initial appearance under the Fox banner 
a notable one. The “Mutt and Jeff” 
comedy, “In the Trenches,” will be an 
added feature as will be, also, the latest 
Hearst Vitagraph News. 


Double Bill at Quinn’s Empress 

Quinn’s Empress will offer a double 
bill at this popular Spring street house 
next week, Florence Rockwell and For- 
rest Stanley in “He Fell in Love With 
His Wife,’ sand Mati Sias and Offie 
Kirby in “The S@emal Pirates.” These 
are two of the most popular Paramount 
pictures ever produced. 





By Ruth Burke Stephens 


TOTABLY brilliant among the after- 


‘ Easter weddings will be that of 
Miss Marjorie Tufts, the winsome 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. 
Tufts of 430 South Occidental boule- 
vard, and Mr. Arthur Lusk Trowbridge 
of New York City, which will take 
place this afternoon just at twilight. 
The ceremony will be performed in the 
beautiful Church of the Angels near 
Garvanza in the presence of relatives 
and a number of friends. The decora- 
tions are to be carried out in fragrant 
spring blossoms and greenery, a dainty 
color scheme in the pastel shades being 
artistically maintained in the arrange- 
ment. Rev. Harry Thomas, rector 
of the church, will officiate. Miss Tuits 
will have as her matron of honor, Mrs. 
Thomas Weeks Banks and her brides- 
maids are to be Miss Mary Hughes and 
Miss Beatrice Finlayson. Little Ann 
Frick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Frick of Pasadena, and a cousin of 
the bride-elect, will assist as flower 
girl, and Master Billy Hervey, son otf 
Mr. and Mrs. William Rhodes Hervey, 
will be the ring-bearer. Mr. Gardiner 
Trowbridge, a brother of the bride- 
groom, has come on from New York 
to serve as best man, and the ushers 
will include Mr. William Trowbridge, 
Mr. Wells Morris and Mr. Thomas 
Weeks Banks. Following the ceremony 
at the church a small reception will be 
held at the home of the bride’s parents 
for the members of the bridal party and 
a few of the most intimate friends. Mr. 
Trowbridge and his bride plan an ex- 
tended motoring trip through California, 
later going east to Noroton, Connec- 
ticut, where they will make their future 
home. Among the guests who have 
come out of the city to attend the nup- 
tials are Mr. Trowbridge’s relatives; his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Trow- 
bridge of New York, the former a prom- 
inent banker there; Mr. Gardiner Trow- 
bridge and Mr. William Trowbridge, 
brothers of the bridegroom, with their 
wives, and Miss Ruth Carroll, a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. William Trowbridge. Miss 
Tufts’ grandmother, Mrs. O. F. Giffin 
of San Francisco is also in the city 
to attend the wedding, having come 
down from the northern city several 
weeks ago to assist in the preparations. 
Miss Tufts, who is one of the most 
popular members of the younger set, 
has a host of friends here who will 
regret that her marriage will take her 
from their midst to make her future 
home in the east. She is an unusually 
attractive young woman and following 
her graduation from Marlborough 
School enjoyed an extended trip in the 
Orient with her mother. It was when 
she was abroad that she met Mr. Trow- 
bridge. Since the announcement of her 
betrothal and following Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s arrival in Los Angeles a num- 
ber of delightful pre-nuptial affairs have 


been given in honor of the young 
couple. 
Several delightful pre-nuptial affairs 


were given in honor of Miss Tufts and 
Mr. Trowbridge in the fortnight before 
the date of their wedding. Tuesday 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Weeks 
Banks entertained for them with a din- 
ner and bridge party at the home of 
Mrs. Banks’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D, Woolwine, 1201 Lake street. 
Clusters of sweet peas were used in ef- 
fecting a dainty decoration, lavender 
and pink forming an attractive color 
scheme. Ferns and tulle were artistically 
intermingled in the arrangement. The 
guests included members of the bridal 
party, Miss Tufts, Mr. Trowbridge, Miss 
Mary Hughes, Miss Beatrice Finlayson, 
Mr. Wells Morris, Mr. William ‘Trow- 
bridge and Mr. Gardiner Trowbridge. 
The latter two, brothers of the bride- 
groom, came out from New York in 
order to attend the wedding of their 
brother. 


Interesting as a feature of the wed- 
ding Wednesday evening of Miss De- 
light Shaffer and Mr. Marcus Marshall 
was the fact that their wedding date 
marked also the twenty-third wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Drake, Mrs. Drake being a_ second 
cousin of the young bride; and _ the 
birthday anniversary of Mrs. Edwin 
Jessup Marshall, mother of the bride- 
groom. The wedding which unites two 
of Los Angeles’ most prominent fam- 
ilies was one of the most socially im- 
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portant events of the season. The cere- 
mony was celebrated at the home of 
the bride’s cousin, Mrs. Mary Wilcox 
Longstreet, at Hoover and Adams 
streets. The home was artistically 
decorated with quantities of Easter 
lies, which in the drawing room 
where the service was read, were ef- 
fectively arranged to form an artistic 
background. Stretching away from a 
beautiful floral altar of the lilies an 
aisle was formed of ribbon streamers, 
extending to the broad stairway. Over 
the heads of the bridal couple were 
suspended large butterfly bows of tulle. 
In the veranda adjoining there also was 


a pretty arrangement of the Easter 
lihes, while soft-shaded lights cast a 
fairylike glow over the scene. The 


bride was attired in a gown of white 
satin, draped in tulle and made with 
a decollete bodice. The short full skirt 
was bordered with orange blossoms and 
sprays of the blossoms fell in shower 
effect from the girdle. The maid of 
lonor, Miss Eleanor MacGowan, the 
charming young daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Granvilie MacGowan, was in a 
own of fluffy white tulle with touches 
of green and carried an arm shower 
of Easter lilies. Similar gowns were 
worn by the trio of bridesmaids, Miss 
éelen Jones, Miss Aurora Almada and 
Miss Jean Shaffer. sister of the bride. 
Little Josephine Cook was the train- 
‘earer. Mr. Donald Armstrong of San 
Francisco was best man and the ushers 
were Mr. Bradner Lee, Jr., Mr. Coke 
Prrns, Mr. Gregg Kollock and Mr. T. 
J. Willis. The ceremony was performed 
by Father Clement Molony of St. Agnes’ 
church, and following the reading of 
the service a supper was served, the 
tables being arranged on the veranda. 
Mr. Marshall and his bride will make 
their home for a time with the former's 
~arents, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jessup 
Marshall, 304 Westlake avenue, follow- 
ing their return from a motoring trip 
through the northern part of the state. 


With only relatives and a few of their 
most intimate friends as witnesses Miss 
Clara Watson, the charming young 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Richardson Staats of Pasadena, was 
married Tuesday at twilight to Mr. Rob- 
ert G. Thomas of this city. The cere- 
mony, which took place at the Church 
of the Angels, Garvanza, was performed 
by Rev. Harry Thompson. The wedding 
arranged for an earlier date than was 
originally intended owing to the neces- 
sity of a business trip for Mr. Thomas 
to the east, was extremely simple in its 
appointments, but most artistic in detail. 
The church was transformed into a 
veritable rose garden. The choir stalls 
and nave were banked with rose trees 
in full flower, while the altar was 
massed with pink rose buds, foliage, 
maidenhair ferns and other greenery. 
The bride, who was given into the keep- 
ing of the bridegroom by her father, 
was attired in her going-away gown of 
dark blue cloth and carried a staff of 
American Beauty roses and foliage. She 
wore a beautiful hat trimmed with roses. 
Miss Helen Staats, sister of the bride, 
was maid of honor, her gown being of 
dainty rose pink, with picture hat 
trimmed with pink roses. She carried 
a bouquet of pink rosebuds and ferns. 
Little Mary Lloyd Macy, the dainty 
flower girl, was in a frock of white 
lingerie with pink ribbon bows. She 
carried a French basket filled with Cecile 
Bruner rosebuds and _ foliage. Mr. 
Charles Thomas, brother of the bride- 
groom was best man, having come down 
from Berkeley for the ceremony. The 
ushers included Mr. Ted Wigton and 
Mr. Stuart O’Melveny. Immediately 
following the ceremony, Mr. Thomas 
and his bride bade their friends good- 
bye in the vestibule of the church and 
left at once for the east. They will re- 
turn to Los Angeles to make their 
home. Owing to the popularity of the 
young couple their return later will un- 
doubtedly be the signal for a delightful 
round of social courtesies, which their 
hurried wedding plans prevented being 
given in their honor. 


Culminating a pretty romance which 
is the second alliance between the two 
families, Miss Marion Louise Stimson, 
daughter of Mrs. Martin Webster Stim- 
son and a sister of Mr. Marshall Stim- 
son, was married Wednesday evening to 
Mr. Hugh Taylor Gordon, Jr., who is 
the brother of Mrs. Marshall Stimson. 
The ceremony was performed at. the 
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UNSING Union Suits are so fine in 
quality as to satisfy the most particular 
persons, so perfect in fit that they are 


absolutely comfortable, so 


service that one suit of Munsing will last as 
long as two of the ordinary brands—and so 
moderate in price that everyone can afford to 


wear Munsing. 


Our lines for Women, Children, Men and 


Boys are complete. 


WOMEN’S UNION SUITS, 50c to $1.75. 
CHILDREN’S UNION SUITS, 50c to 75c. 


(Third Floor) 


MEN’S UNION SUITS, $1.00 to $5.00. 
BOYS’ UNION SUITS, 50c to $1.50. 


(First Floor) 


J. W. Robinson Co. 
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in the honse so that you will not be 
caught unprepared when the milkman 
fails you, Use it just as you would 
fresh milk in your cooking—w herever 
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Flowers For All 


Occasions 


Bouquets—large or small. 
designs in wreaths. Free delivery 
—quick service. Orders taken for 
and from any point. 


Special 


Broadway Florist 


41444 South Broadway 








home of the Marshall Stimsons on Ken- 
sington Road, about fifty relatives and 
intimate friends being present as guests. 
The service was read beneath a bower 
of Cecile Bruner roses and ferns. The 
attractive young bride was attired in 
' exquisite gown of satin and white 
silk net, made with court train and 
trimmed in seed pearls. On the bodice 
a dainty floral design was formed of 
the pearls. The Jong tulle veil was 
held in place by a wreath of orange 
blossoms and her bouquet was of lilies 
of the valley and maidenhair ferns. Miss 
Ethel Stimson, sister of the bride, was 
her maid of honor, wearing a gown of 
dainty white silk tulle, and carrying a 
sheath of Cecile Bruner roses. The 
three little daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall Stimson assisted as flower 
maids. Little Mary was dressed in a 


pretty frock of pink, Eleanor in bebe 


blue and Patricia in rose, each carry- 
ing a basket of pink rosebuds. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon after July 1 will be 
at home to their friends at 1423 Fuiler 
street, Hollywood. 


Delightful among the affairs of Easter 


exceptional in 
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—the Saver 

—the Business Man 

—the Capitalist 

—an EXCEPTIONAL BANKING 
SERVICE, a _ banking service 


based on the actual requirement 
of every individual. 


This bank provides for your un- 
usual hours—your unexpected de- 
mands—it provides for all contin- 
gencies—for it is 


OPEN ALL NIGHT & DAY 


Deposits now more than 
Seven Million Dollars 







-SIXTH AND MAIN- 
BOANCHES :: Be" 1S" foioiree 


tod 





IS 
‘‘sood health insurance’”’ 
for your family 


--because it’s 


PURE WATER 


Begin its use 
today 


Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 


Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 


SS SS 


week will be the large and artistically 
appointed tea at which Mrs. Frederick 
Kimball Stearns and Mrs. Estelle Heartt 
Dreyfus will be the charming hostesses 
this afternoon. The affair will be given 


at 4 


i 


a 





April 29, 1916 


at the home of Mrs. Stearns, 722 Cres- 
cent boulevard, Beverly Hills. About 
three hundred invitations have been is- 
sued for the afternoon, guests being 
Feeeied Wmetween four atid Ssiseo clock. 
The decorations are to be carried out 
in spring blossoms and greenery, fleur 
de lis and narcissus with other of the 
fragrant spring flowers artistically com- 
bined. The tea table with its lace cloth 
will bear a centerpiece of the fleur de 
lis and narcissus, and the punch table 
in the tea house on the lawn, will also 
be attractively decorated with quantities 
of the flowers and greenery. Mrs. 
Stearns, who has been enjoying a so- 
journ of two months in Los Angeles, 
in which time she has been most de- 
lightfully feted, will leave May 6 for 
New York City, where the children are 
being educated. 


One of the scintillant society events 
of the post-Easter season was the re- 
ception given Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. 
Mary Agnes Lewis and Miss Victoria 
Witmer at their home, 1425 West Thira 
street. About three hundred invitations 
were issued for the occasion, guests be- 
ing received between the hours of three 
and sisemo clock, Theraffair was in 
honor of three charming visitors, Mrs. 
Joseph Meyer Witmer, Mrs. Henry 
Clayton Witmer and Mrs. Albert Frank- 
lin Gladding, the latter the wife of Judge 
Gladding of Troy, N. Y. “he home 
was exquisitely decorated, pink being 
the predominating color, while clusters 
of American Beauty roses were used 
and yellow and white lilies were artis- 
tically combined in an effective fioral 
arrangement in one of the rooms, The 
tostesses were assisted by Mrs. W. G. 
Coabsan. Mrs. Isaac Burkett Newton; 
Mrs. Samuel Storrow, Mrs. Phillip G. 
Cottie, Miss Gates and Miss Williams. 
Neqewerttwo kundred and ‘fifty _ guests 
responded to the invitations, among the 
many noted being Mrs. Stephen C. Hub- 
hell, Mrs. J. Ross Clark, Mrs. John W. 
Hendrick, Mrs. J. Jevne, Mrs. Arthur 
Mealy evirs, Phillip «Le Wilson, Mrs. 
Michael Francis Regan, Mrs. Horace B. 
Wing, Mrs. Willis H. Booth, Mrs. John 
R. Haynes, Mrs. H. G. Brainard, Mrs. 
H. T. Newell, Mrs. Dean Mason, Mrs. 
H. W. R. Strong, the Misses Strong, 
tre. «FP. Conrey and Mrs. W. S. 
Bartlett. 


In honor of their son and daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Beckett, 
whose first wedding anniversary the oc- 
casion marks, Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Beckett entertained last evening with a 
large reception at their home, 2218 Har- 
vard boulevard. Mrs. Francis Beckett, 
who will be remembered as Miss Evelyn 
Kellner, a charming young society girl 
of this city, was married just a year 
ago Easter Sunday, her wedding having 
heen one of the social events of last 
year. More than two hundred invita- 
tions were issued for this anniversary 
aflair which Dr. and Mrs. Beckett gave 
for the young couple last evening. The 
home was artistically decorated with 
roses and greenery, the flowers being 
attractively arranged in baskets, the 
color scheme varying in the different 
rcoms. Supper was served in the can- 
opied court, which was decorated with 
potted plants and blossoming flowers. 
Easter lilies and peonies were also used 
i the arrangement. Receiving and as- 
sisting were Mrs. George I[. Cochran, 
Mrs. Horatio Cogswell, Mrs. W. H. 
Davis, Mrs. Howard Dudley, Mrs. Gail 
B. Johnson, Mrs. Herman Kellner, Mrs. 
Walter Lindley, Mrs. Harvey McNeil, 
Mrs. Granville MacGowan, Mrs. Walter 
Perry Story, Mrs. Seeley Mudd, Mrs. 
Lee A. Phillips, Mrs. John Newton 
Russell, Jr. Mrs. Harry W. Watson, 
Miss De Etta Hitchcock, Miss Dorothy 
Lindley, Mrs. Ethelwyn Walker and 
Miss Widney Watson. 


Mrs. William Threlkeld Bishop was 
the charming hostess Wednesday after- 
noon at a luncheon given at her home, 
1342 West Adams street, the affair being 
in compliment to Mrs. Murray Innes of 
San Francisco, who is the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Beveridge of Third 
avenue; and Mrs. Josephine Morss of 
Paris, France, who is the house guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dana Lombard 
of Beverly Hills. Clusters of Japanese 
iris in purple and yellow were used in 
the decorations, places at the luncheon 
table being arranged for Mrs. Innes, 
Mrs. Beveridge, Mrs. Morss, Mrs. Lom- 
bard. Mrs. Dan Murphy, Mrs. Henry S. 
McKee, Mrs. Frank Thomas, Mrs. Frank 
Griffith and the osres=: 


Mrs. John P. Jones gave one of her 
series of delightful luncheons Wednes- 
day, following the talk by Mrs. Conway 
Evans on Florence. Places were ar- 
ranged for Miss Annie Wheeler of Al- 
hambra, Miss Gregory Fieming, Mrs. 
Horace Wing, Mrs Harry Dana Lom- 
bard, Mrs. E. B. Hildreth of Berkeley, 


LOS 


Announcements—Stationery 


C. WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 5£1-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones 3 6435, Main 2783. 


Art 


FINE ARTS EXCHANGE, Brack Shops, ex- 
hibit and sale of paintings, bric-a-brac. 


Bathing Suits 
CLINE Seri OO. 214 Weetnird St. for 
the outdoor girl, exclusive designs in 
bathing suits. Pleasing effects in stripes, 
checks, etc. Moderately priced consider- 
ing style and quality. 


Birds and Pets 


BREEDERS’ BXCHANGE, Inec., 331 5 ol WGI 
Pets of all varieties. Dog, cat and bird 
remedies. Veterinarian in attendance. 


FANCIERS’ EXCHANGE, 640 S. MAIN. 
BABY CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS, poul- 
try, pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, birds, 
PETS OF ALL KINDS. FREE EXHIBIT. 
A 6069, Bdwy. 2824. 


China Painting 


MRS. E. L. HUBBERT—L. E. RUPERD, 
Brack Shops. China. water color, tapestry. 


Corsets 


MRS. M. A. KENNEDY, 236 Byrne Bldg. 
Made to order corsets, unbreakable stays. 


LA. MARQUE, 1020) Haas. Bide. Custom 


corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 


NUBOCNE CORSET SHOP, 222. WwW. 9th. The 
latest models in front and back lace cor- 
sets. Notaseme silk hosiery and Hall's 
Jersey Silk Underwear. 


cMMA E. GOODWIN Corset, Brack Shops. 
For health, comfort, style. Moderate price. 


Electrical Fixtures 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 8S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F&F 3037. 


Embroidery and Buttons 
STAR PLAITING & BUTTON CO"@s2 3S. 
Hiill, Piaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


GULBERSON EMBROIDERY CO., 
Shops. Hemstitching, embroidery. 


WATSON PLAITING & BUTTON CO75525 
S. Bdwy. Buttons, embroidery. New store. 


Brack 


Engraving—Picture Framing 
WONCAN VAIL CO,7720 S Hill) Wercarry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 


Florists 


Ne XS ANDRIA ILORIST, 602 Title Guar- 


antee Bidg. Exclusive designs. Bouquéts. 


Gowns 


TIARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. 
fancy coats made with 


Gowns and 
style to please. 


¥AN COURT COAT "SHOE, Brack Siteps: 


Van Court auto coat, evening coats, Zowns., 


Hairdressing 


FLEGR DE Lis BEA EAR LOnR Prom. 
E, B ack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall. 


TRES JOLIE SHOP. Hairdressing Specials. 
Franco American Toilet Articles. 1105 W. 9. 


ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. 8, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 


MME. FLERSHEY TOILET PARLORS, 
Brack Shops. Hair and scalp specialists. 


Interior Decorators 


ALLEN-HARBESON CO., Brack Shops con- 
sujting decorators and interior furnishers. 


Japanese Goods 


NEW YAMATO, 635-637 South Broadway. 
Chinese anl Japanese art goods. Jacquer, 
china, brass and toys. 


Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER RMI aNG CO. 
995 S. BROADWAY, FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SHY SPORT SUITS. COATS AND BATH- 
[<G SC#rS..IN. CHUNG STRIPED, "OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 


Mrs. Robert Farquhar, Mrs. Morse, Mrs. 
Sherman Hoyt. Mrs Estetle Heartt 
Dreyfus, Mrs. Harry S. Van Dyke, Mrs. 
Hugh Brown, Mrs. George McCall, Mrs. 
Charles Summers, Mrs. George Stearn, 
Mrs. Charles Langmuir, Mrs. Conway 
Evans and the hostess. Thursday Mrs. 
Jones entertained with an attractively 
appointed dinner party, her guests in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning, 
Mr anders. W. A. Clarkes Dr and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Willis H. 
Booth. Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holter- 
hoff, Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Connell, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl and Mr. Henry 
C.. Nitti 


Miss Ruth Locke, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles Edward Locke, has 


ANGELES 


GRAPHIC. 


Lucile’s Shop Talk 


—Courtesy of Fanciers’ 


One of the down-to-date book ex- 
changes will be found on the third floor 
of the Laughlin building. This library 
is headquarters of the Drama League, 
and all the new drama as well as fiction 
will be found there. A delightful place 
to meet your friends, a comfortable read- 
ing room has been arranged for your 
convenience. 

Recently from Paris and Berlin, where 
she has studied extensively, a young lin- 
guist living in the eleven hundred block 
on Figueroa is now forming classes in 
German and French. Special attention 
is being paid to correct conversation, 
and this is the most important feature 
of the teaching. 

Baby chicks, hundreds of them, and a 
real treat to watch them walk around 
as though they were grown-ups! All 
varieties of birds and pets are kept in 
stock by a firm on Main near Sixth. The 
kiddies will enjoy a visit to the animal 
and birdland. 

This weather demands treatment of 
the skin—why not “Fletcherize” your 
complexion? This paste — double 
strength—tsed with the cream made by 
the same company, tends to make the 
skin clear, smooth and beautiful. The 
offices are on the sixth floor of the San 
Fernando building; or both paste and 
creain can be obtained at the leading 
druggists and department stores. 

Buttons, for trimming, are extremely 
fashionable this year. One of the larg- 
est plaiting and embroidery companies 
makes a specialty of buttons and has 
dozens and dozens of styles and sizes to 
choose from. You will find this shop 
upstairs on Broadway, near Fifth. 

Formerly with Robinson’s, where they 
made many friends, but now you will 
find them in one of the most down-to- 
date beauty parlors in the city, Prom- 
enade E, Brack Shops. All the new 
methods in scalp, face and hair treat- 
ments are used, and all particular wom- 
en will find this an ideal beauty shop. 

For hats that are becoming, with 
enough dash and style to make them 
look different, yet not extreme, try a 
little shop on Broadway, near Third, 
second floor, and you will be pleased, I 
know. 

Your picture taken, hand colored in 
oil and framed for a moderate sum is 
the offer made by an upstairs studio on 
Broadway near Fifth. The low price 
might suggest poor workmanship, but a 
visit to the studio will prove a surprise, 
causing one to wonder how really ar- 
tistic work can be turned out at so low 
2 liebe: 


Exchange 


chosen June 12 as the date for her mar- 
riage to Dr. Willam Ben Thompson. 
The service will be conducted by the 
bride’s father in the First Methodist 
Church where he has been the pastor 
for so many years. The young bride- 
elect will have as her matron of honor, 
her sister, Mrs Fletcher White, while 
the younger sister, Miss Margaret Locke, 
will be maid of honor. The bridesmaids 
are to be Miss Flora Cronemiller, Miss 
Florence Parmalee, Miss Dorothy Fish, 
Miss Alverta Hanna, Miss Nora Parker 
and Miss Jane Thompson, the fatter a 
sister of the bridegroom-to-be. The 
men of the bridal party will be named 
in the near future. Both Dr. Thomp- 
son and his flancee attended the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, their 
student paths later diverging, Miss 


1] 


Ladies’ Shoes 


MAGNES BROS, BRACK SHOPS. Ladies’ 
shoes exclusively—from $33.50 to $6.00. 


Ladies’ Tailor 


GORDON THE TAILOR, 820 Haas Bldg., 
will make a suit for $30—Bring this ad. 


A. FRIEDMAN, 520 S. Broadway. Style 
quality, with low prices keep us busy. 


J. KORN, 813 S. Hill. Distinctive Clothes 
for particular women. Prices moderate. 
WHITPR’S LADIBS’ TAILORING CoO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 


Languages 
GERTRUDE TUFFEE, 1133 S. Figueroa. 
Late of Paris and Berlin. Correct method 
of teaching Frencu and German, particular 
attention being paid to conversation. Club 
classes now being formed. 


Leather Goods 


EDWARD KORNGUT, Room 221, 620 8. 
Bdway. Manufacturer of fine leather goods. 
Expert repairing ladies’ hand bags, etc. 


| EXCHANGE Circulating 
Library, 314 Laughlin Bldg. Fiction, drama. 


BOOKLOVERS’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pil. All the late books less than 2c per day. 


Libraries 
BOOK LOVERS’ 


Linens 


EMBROIDERY AND LINEN SHOP, 751 S&S. 
Broad, Fine linens, lace goods. Trousseaux. 


Millinery 


BONTIES & ROTH, 228 Mercantile Place. 
Hiats that please, Remodeling a specialty. 


DAVIS 7& 16G6;; 


751 S Broadway, 
Kloor. 


Exclusive designs. 


Second 
From Paris. 


BERLIN MILLINERY PARLORS. 356 B'y. 
Expert hat remodeling. Charges moderate, 


MISS EBERSOLE, Brack Shops. Individ- 
ual millinery to order, Distinctive designs. 


Needlecraft 


YE HAND-MADB SHOPPE, Promenade “E” 
Brack Shops. Caps, collars, lingerie. 


Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, ete. 


Panamas 


A-1 HAT WORKS, 224 Mercantile Place. 
Panamas cleaned and blocked without acid. 
Ladies’ panamas and straws our specialty. 


UNION HAT WORKS, 420 W. 8th St. Pan- 
amas cleaned, blocked, retrimmed. M 2797. 


Pictures and Picture Framing 


FULD’S ART SHOP, 752 §S. 
candlesticks, novelties, 


Hill, 
etc. 


Pictures, 


Portrait Painting 


ROEHRIG STUDIO, 424 S. Broadway. Your 
photo taken, colored in oil with frame, 
$2.98. Painting only, $1.50. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F3236—Main 51139. 


Scenarios 


M M. DALY—Manuscripts, Scenarios, 
Short Stories, Articles, Books and Plays in 
Manuscript to market. Manuscripts re- 
vised, criticised and typewritten. Nine 
vears in Los Angeles. Have you Song 
Poems or Musical Dictation? Moving 
Picture Directors Attention! Only first 
class scenarios for sale. Send in your 
order. 625 Majestic Theater Bldg. Office 
Hours 10:30 to 4. 


Sports Apparel 


THE BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE 
specializes in modish sports apparel, suits, 
coats, blouses and skirts. Visit the Sports 
Section,’ Third Floor. 


Toilet Requisites 


COLONIAL DAMES PREPARATIONS, 
Made from Cal. honey, lemons and nut oils. 
530 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


FLEUR D’ALMOND Co. of Paris, 
Shops, Famous toilet requisites. 


FLETCHER’S BLEACH PASTE. Enjoy the 
exquisite mental contentment of the soft 
clear skin produced by this paste—double 
strength. Jevne’s Dept. Store, druggists. 


Brack 


Upholstering 


R. F. HANSEN, 1007 S. 


) Figueroa, Uphol- 
stering furniture and 


interior finishing. 


Locke completing her course at Stan- 
ford University, while Dr. Thompson 
finished at the University of California. 
Following their wedding Dr. Thompson 
and his bride will make their home in 
San Francisco for a while, returning 
eventually to Los Angeles. 


Felicitations are being extended Dr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Mills upon the arrival 
of a dainty wee daughter. The little 
lassie, whose advent was welcomed 
Thursday of last week has been named 
Virginia. Mrs. Mills, who formerly was 
Miss Mary Richardson, has a big list 
of friends in this city, where she was 
popular in the younger society set be- 
fore her marriage. and has since taken 
her place among the younger married 


(Continued on page thirteen) 








T OW that the Continent is filled with 
war, and adventurous Americans 
with plethoric purses are constrained to 
remain at home instead of “doing the 
sights abroad,” George Wharton James 
comes forward with an itinerary in the 
United States which may be quite as ex- 
pensive, as full of novelty, excitement 


and healthful expenditure of time, 
thought and energy as any trip around 
the world and altogether awe-inspiring 
and conducive of a new and greater re- 
spect for “Our American Wonderlands.” 
As might be expected, the Grand Can- 
yon, and the desert and Santa Fe regions 
continue to hold first place in the affec- 
tions of this great American traveler, 
who wanders about entertainingly in- 
dicating trails, points of special interest, 
spinning romantic tales and retailing 
bits of gossip and legend, suggesting 
sources for further particular informa- 
tion from other writers and giving prac- 
tical hints as to kits, guides and such de- 
tails for the traveler's material comfort 
and safety. The petrified forests of Ari- 
Bena, tne perches of the cliff and cave 
dwellers of prehistoric times, old Taos 
and the remnants of the flagellantes, 
over the lava fields to the fabled “Seven 
Cities of Cibola,” speaking out of the 
past, fire the imagination; but for real 
live interest the pueblos of the Navaho— 
as James renders “Navajo’—-Havasupai 
(people of the Blue Water), Apache and 
Hopi Indians and their strange and often 
terrifying symbolical ceremonies yield 
the most strikingly fascinating material. 
In a Hopi snake dance Dr. James had a 
thrilling experience when he _ insisted 
upon participating personally: 

Suddenly I felt a peculiar sensation on 
my knee. Looking down, there was a 
good-sized rattler, fully five feet long, his 
head upreared and resting on my right 
knee, while he swayed his head, first to 
one side and then to the other, as if he 
were studiously examining me with one 
eve and then the other, as much as to say, 
“What are you doing here. You’re no 
Hopi?” I did not feel altogether comfort- 
able under this intense scrutiny, nor was 
my embarrassment relieved when [f ob- 
served that the two priests, one on each 
side of me, had caught sight of the snake 
and were keenly alive to what was taking 
place. ... It is impossible fully to explain 
the sudden impulses that seize one and 
that demand one do what the moment be- 
fore he would have deemed an impossibil- 
ity. This was sucha moment. ... Act- 
ing on impulse, I grasped the snake around 
the neck, very gently, but very firmly, and 
raised him up, holding the flat of my left 
hand to receive him. He quietly rested 
and then coiled on it, while I put my hand 
over him and stroked him as I had seen 
the priests do. As quietly as if he were a 
pet kitten he remained under my warm 
hand, while the priest on my right, de- 
lighted with my friendly action to the 
“Blder Brother,” patted me gently on the 
knee, the while exclaiming in his soft, 
sweet voice, Lolomai! Lolomai!—Good! 
Good! . . . Seeing that he was so pleased, 
I silently handed him the snake, which he 
placed on the ground, and we joined again 
in the song. 


After the ceremony Dr. James re- 
turned, unobserved by the priests, to the 
kiva or underground ceremonial hall and 
secretly took pictures of the “herded and 
washed” mass of squirming “elder 
brothers.” The significance of these 
curious ceremonies is what throws a 
poetic glamour over their hideousness. 


Then turning his back on the fascina- 
tions of the southwest he takes the trav- 
eler, in the latter part of the volume, to 
look at the colossal natural bridges of 
Utah and of dear old Virginia with its 
added charm of romance, through the 
Garden of the Gods in Colorado, to Yel- 
lowstone, Glacier and Rainier parks with 
their wonderful Jakes and mountain 
vistas; he climbs to the summits of the 
Cascades of Nevada and California and 
exclaims over the beauties of Crater and 
Tahoe lakes, like twin gems in Nature’s 
crown so equal in claims to supremacy: 
includes the big trees of California and 
her lovely isles of Santa Catalina, San 
Clemente, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa and 
San Miguel, concluding with visits to 
Niagara, the ineffable, place of innum- 
erable honeymoons, and to Mammoth 
Cave, mysterious, many-chambered pa!l- 
ace of a thousand splendors. Truly 
enough to exhaust the English language, 
inadequate to paint the Creator in his 
grandest expressions. As an American 
guide book this volume is distinctly valu- 
able and comprehensive in its survey. 
(“Our American Wonderlands.” By 
George Wharton James. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Bullock’s.) 
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Good Work by Wallis School Students 


Out of an overfull program at the 
semi-annual dance revue of Wallis 
School of Dramatic Art staged last 
Monday evening at Gamut theater, two 
numbers stand out preeminently as both 
artistic and popular. In the “Apache” 
dance, not of the American variety, 
Miss Gladys Smith and Charles Mau- 
rice leValle displayed both histrionic 
talent and terpsichorean ability, while 
the “Futuristic” waltz, a combination of 
cubist sartorial and Columbine effects 
of a French chicness, by Mlle. Helen 
Van Pelt and Harry Wilson, was both 
dainty and technically pleasing. “Sche- 
herazade,” the culmination of the even- 
ing’s efforts, lost much of its effect be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour at 
which it appeared on the program and 
from the effect of the climax reached in 
the “International” glide, when all the 
members of the ballet, led by M. Chal- 
mers Fithian, director and ballet mas- 
ter, assembled on the stage and poured 
over into the audience in a long sway- 
ing line singing a popular song, culmin- 
ating with the appearance of Miss Wel- 
ma Scherer as Columbia with the Stars 
and Stripes, mingling with the national 
costumes of the ballet. It was well 
staged, however, and revealed much tal- 
ent. The “Sailor’s Hornpipe,’ by 
Charles Hitchco and a baker's dozen 
of tiny kiddies, “Greek Games,” “Au- 
tumn, “Death,” “Spring,” Banzai” and 
the “Highland Fling,” danced by spright- 
ly little Betty Johnson, were also de- 
servedly applauded. 


Great Railroad’s Care of Public 


Until the recent unfortunate accident 
on the New York Central lines, that 
railroad has not had a passenger fatality 
in a train accident west of Buffalo since 
July, 1913, when one passenger was 
killed, and on the lines east of Buffalo 
there has not been a passenger killed in 
a train accident since January, 1911, 
nearly five and a half years, although in 
that time 236,000,000 persons were car- 
ried. The New York Central has left 
nothing undone to safeguard the life 
and health of its natrons. In recogni- 
tion of its efforts the American Museum 
of Safety awarded it the Harriman Gold 
Medal for 1914 as the railroad most suc- 
cessful in protecting the life and health 
of the public and its employes. But, in 
spite of every mechanical safeguard and 
invention, there remains always the hu- 
man element. For several years the 
New York Central has augmented safe- 
ty appllances by a systematic and per- 
sistent campaign of education to in- 
crease the thoughtfulness and efficiency 
of its employes. A corps of practical 
men 1§ maintained to study accident 
causes and in every conceivable way the 
vast railroad army is educated, exam- 
ined and impressed with the necessity 
for care and thoughtfulness. 





NOTICE OF HEARING OF PETITION 
FOR PROBATHSOr WILL 


No, 32237 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of James By 
Stanton, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given that the petition 
of Lewis C. Carlisle for the Probate of 
Will of James D. Stanton, Deceased, and 
for the issuance of Letters of administra- 
tion With the will annexed thereon to 
Lewis C. Carlisle will be heard at 10 
o clock a. m., on the 16th day of May, 1916, 
at the Court Room of Department 2 of the 
superior Court of Los Angeles County, 
California, 

Dated April 25, 1916. 

HJ: LEAN DE, Clerk. 
By H. H. Doyle, Deputy Clerk. 
John Beardsley, Attorney for Petitioner. 


_, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
CU. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


April 24, 1916. 
Non-Coal 016745 


Notice is hereby given that Chauncey 
E. Hubbell, of El Venado P. O., via Santa 
Monica, Calif., who, on October 28, Lod2. 
made homestead entry, No. 016745, for N% 
Sw 4, SE% SW4U, SWY% SEY, Section 20, 
Township 1 S., Range 18 ia, B. Mer- 
Idian, has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
Los Angeles, California, at 9 a. m., on the 
Sth day of June, 1916. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Earl 
Robbins, Carl Ostrom, David B. Parten, 
J. W. ae OE of Fl Venado, Calif. 


OHN W. ROCHE. i ; 
No withdrawals. peeaster 
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For More Power, Insist 
on the Straight Distilled, 
All-Refinery Gas 





( 


Standard Oil Company 
(California) 





ART and AIRTISTS 


Week May 1 to May 8 

Main Gallery Exposition Park—Ex- 
hibition by Philadelphia Water 
Color Club. 

Kanst Art Gallery—8&54 South Hill— 
General Exhibit of Canvases, 

Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth. 
Old Chinese Porcelains. 

O’Hara & Livermore—253 East Colo- 
rado, Pasadena—Caroline Hutchin- 
son Bowles, Water Color Sketches. 

Mabel Watson—249 East Colorado, 
Pasadena—Photographic Art in 
Children. 








By Mary N. DuBois 
A N invitation issued by the Southern 


California Japanese Art Club to 
their Sixth Annual exhibition to be held 
in the rooms of the Nippon Club through 
the Easter holidays was gladly accepted 
and eagerly anticipated. There was 
much conjecture on my part as to the 
result of such a blending of occidental 
training and _  ortental temperament. 
Brought to a focus what would be elim- 
inated and what retained and would the 
outcome be satisfactory? It is a little 
early to answer the question. Some 
have grasped our standard, point of view 
and technique with surprising accuracy. 
Others are not so fortunate. Decora- 
tion, pure and simple, has been a long 
time the principle of Japanese art. This 
accounts for the grace of line, the pure 
flat colors and the absence of modeling. 

x ok 


An instance of this is shown in M. 
Nitta’s “Self Portraits” of which there 
are four in the exhibition. Mr. Nitta has 
attuned the color of the surroundings to 
tre mood or character of the subject. 
In Self Portrait No. 1 he is.“in’a mood 
of sentiment.” As this mood corre- 
sponds in vibration to a light color, the 
background here is in harmonious gray 
tones. Self Portrait No. II suggests 
tragedy, therefore the background is 
dark in tone. A reflective mood in Self 
Portrait No. III corresponds in vibra- 
tion with the medium tone of this back- 
ground. W. Tanaka in ‘Man of Regret” 
has appropriately portrayed his subject 
in subdued colors to express the spirit 
of the sitter. Many hundred years of 
practice in the use of water color has 
made this medium a part of themselves, 
which gives them exceeding dexterity in 
its handling. Here, however, the meth- 
od adopted hampers somewhat, although 
this is less noticeable than with the oils. 
In this medium the larger part of the 
exhibitors are not at home. Some have 
grasped the handling and the eastern 
viewpoint with wonderful acumen. 

* Ok Ok 


Especially is this true in A. K. Guchi’s 
“Gray Day,” “Group-Sketch,” and_ his 
“Castles of Peace.” “Gray Day” con- 
tains the atmosphere, subtlety, strength 
of handling, combined with reserved 
color, that could be expected in the work 
of our modern painters who have ar- 
rived. Too bad the framing is less suc- 
cessful. “Group Sketch’ shows appre- 
ciation of the subdued light indoors and 
is executed in a big, loose way. “Castles 
of Peace” is a gray-and-gold arrange- 
ment treated in a decorative way. Sky 
scrapers from the castles and behind a 
row of these looms the imposing Times 
building in luminous shadow. The sky 
is in the yellow glow of evening, minus 
any gradation at the horizon. 

* ok ok 


_Sakiko Hasegawa is a young woman 
living in Los Angeles, and is represented 
by four decorative pieces in the individ- 
ual Japanese style. “Bo-shun,” fate 
spring “Shuy,” the heart of autumn, 
Kowgaku,” high cliffs. All are handled 
with the freedom with which we have 
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become so familiar in their prints. “Sun 
Effects in an Orchard” is quite the equal 
in dazzling splendor to any of our mod- 
ernists. S. Koura believes not in repre- 
sentation except as first steps in the art 
of painting. One must enter then the 
realm of feeling. Mr. Koura has tried 
to express the joy and sunniness of an 
orchard flooded with sunshine. This 
canvas scintillates with vivid yellows. 
Yellow sky, yellow ground and the trees 
reflect the glory with branch and trunks 
in yellow browns. As the canvas is of 
considerable size it quite successfully 
carries the message Mr. Koura intended, 
as he expressed it, “so full of sunshine 
that it hurt the eyes.” “The Happy 
Couple in a Summer Field’ are two 
workers in a vegetable garden. “Mother’s 
Love,” “The Vibrations of Los Angeles 
City,” “The Rock Crusher” are also by 
fhemoruish of this artist. 
* Ok OK 

“Geraniums”’ and “Harbor” by H. 
Miyaji are both painted with full brush 
and are clean and crisp as though fa- 
miliar with the pigments. “Return from 
an Inquiry” is a portrait of a young 
woman quite Whistleresque in color. By 
S. Sasaki is “Exposition Buildings,” a 
noteworthy performance. “Holland 
Landscape, China,” by S. Ito is interest- 
ing as is “Central Park” by T. Uyeyama. 
“Imperial Valley” by Miyoshi is unique 
in its color scheme of gold and blue. 
“Marigolds” by this artist is decidedly 
pleasing. It is difficult for these imagi- 
native people to separate art from sym- 
bolism. Their imagination has been 
given full reign in the titles of the can- 
vases among which are “Charm of 
Ocean,” “After Autumn Winds,” Birds- 
eye View of Summer Day,” “An Ideal 
Place for Happiness,” “The Girl of 
Question,” “Flavor of Southern Cali- 
fornia,” which is a still life study of 
fruits, and products of Southern Cali- 
fornia,” “The Man of Regret,” etc. Mr. 
H. W. Canon, instructor of the Califor- 
nia School of Art. Mr. Dodge, artist on 
the Los Angeles Times, and Mr. Wolf, 
instructor of Los Angeles Schoo! of Art 
and Design, loaned their canvases for 
this exhibition. 

Japanese Consul Oyama made a brief 
address Saturday night which was fol- 
lowed by a talk by W. Kojima, an emi- 
nent Japanese art critic whose subject 
was “The Relationship between Japanese 
and American Art. 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 


{ OLLOWING the election of Edward 


L. Doheny as commodore of the 
new Los Angeles Yacht Club, which is 
the successor of the Sunset Yacht Club, 
plans have been announced by the club 
which call for a change of location from 
Long Beach Harbor to San Pedro and 
the erection of an imposing clubhouse 
on the bluff at Point Fermin, overlook- 
ing themouter Qharbor, Jt is stated that 
a deal has been closed for the purchase 
from the Southern Pacific Company of 
four acres at the shore end of the break- 
water for a club home and a float and 
landing will be provided just inside the 
breakwater. This will make the Los 
Angeles and South Coast’ Yaeht Clubs 
near neighbors at their anchorages and 
provide opportunity for more inter-club 
contests. Other officers and directors of 
the Los Angeles Yacht Club, elected at 
the recent annual meeting, are Alexan- 
der J. Mitchell, vice-commodore and 
treasurer; Morgan Adams, rear commos 
dore; Francis Hay, secretary; Walter C. 
Durgin, Eugene Overton and Charles 
Fink, directors. Members of the regatta 
committee, which is not yet ready to an- 
nounce the summer program, are 
Charles M. Burr, A. L, VanValin, Fran- 
cis Hay and Bailey Aggeler. W. H. 
White and Bailey Aggeler compose the 
entertainment committee and A. L. Van 
Valin has been named port captain. It 
is the intention of Commodore Doheny 
to bring to this coast the yacht Cassan- 
dra which he purchased last summer 
from George J. Whelan at a reported 
consideration of $450000. The Cassan- 
dra is now in New York, where she is 
heine converted into an oi! burner 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York and 
one of the owners of the Palos Verdes 
ranch between San Pedro and Redondo, 
also is to hecome a member of the Los 
Angeles Yacht Club and will probably 
maintain a yacht here for his conven- 
1ence. 


Social and Personal 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 


folk. She is the daughter of Mrs. Davis 
Richardson of 1669 West Adams street, 
and her marriage to Dr. Mills about two 
years ago was one of the interesting 


events of the season. Incidentally, lit- 
tle Miss Virginia Mills is particularly 
favored in the possession of three great- 
grand-parents, all of whom live in Los 
Angeles. They are Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
George of Romeo street, the parents of 
Mirs. Davis Richardson; and Mrs. J. B. 
Richardson of 1733 West Adams street, 
Mrs. Mills’ grandmother on her father's 
side, 


In a veritable setting of ice and snow, 
with a shining ice-pond for the skaters 
to revel over, the Supper Club will give 
its initial affair this evening at the 
Alexandria. The affair promises to be 
one of the most unique, as well as en- 
joyable of the year and its success, al- 
ready assured, will bespeak the popular- 
ity of the subsequent events. In the 
setting, artistically arranged as an ice 
palace, the tables will be thronged with 
prominent society folk and a wondrous 
program arranged for the entertainment 
of the guests will prove most alluring. 
Among those who have already made 
their reservations, many of whom will 
entertain guests, are Captain and Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Clark, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. 
Catesby Thom, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Rowan, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mr. 
and Mrs. George I. Cochran, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Spalding, Dr. Peter Janss, 
Mr. Jesse L. Lasky, Dr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Irving H. Hell- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Laughlin, 
Jr. Mr. A. K. Brauer, Mr. G. E. Berg- 
strom, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo R. Krohn, 
Mr. Oliver Morosco, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
eet. Laughlin, Mr. E.)W. Sargent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearl Hawley Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugo R. Johnstone, and a 
number of others. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy 
were host and hostess Wednesday after- 
noon at an informal, but thoroughly 
delightful affair. Tennis was played in 
the afternoon, followed by an al fresco 
supper served on the spacious veranda 
of their home. Twenty-four guests 
guests were invited for the occasion, 
Mrs. Louise Williams and Miss Mary 
Browne, the clever tennis stars being 
especially honored. 


In honor of a trio of charming visitors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Erasmus Wilson enter- 


Golf Tournament at Annandale 


Annandale Country Club is this week 
holding its popular annual invitation 
golf tournament. Nearly one hundred 
players participated in the qualifying 
round Wednesday. First and second 
rounds of match play were held Thurs- 
day, together with the first round of the 
defeated eights. Semi-final rounds in all 
flights were played yesterday and today 
the finals are scheduled. A _ beautiful 
collection of trophies awaits the winners. 
A cup or trophy will be awarded to 
Winner and runner-up of each sixteen 
and the winner of each eight. 


Trap Shoot for Cup at Midwick 


This afternoon the final trap shoot 
forethe Center Cup will be teldgat the 
Midwick Country Club, beginning at 
2:30 o’clock. There is still an oppor- 
tunity for members who have not par- 
ticipated in the former shoots to cap- 
ture the cup, since it will be won by 
the member making the high score in 
this or former shoots. There will also 
be a club cup for=the highesmerccord 
of today. 


Memorial Contest on Municipal Links 
Grifith Park Golf Club, which plays 


over the municipal links, announces a 
Memorial championship competition to 
open May 13 and 14, when an 18-hole 
qualifying round will be played. First 
round matches are to be competed for 
by May 20, a second round to be played 
between May 20 and 27, third round be- 
fore June 3, semi-finals June 10 and 
finals June 17. Barton P. Aborn is the 
angel who is donating cups and _ tro- 
phies for the events and there will be 
awards, in addition to the championship 
cup which must be won three times to 
obtain permanent possession, for the 
runner-up, best gross and best net scores 
and cups for every flight from the de- 
feated sixteen on down. 


tained Monday evening with a brilliant- 
ly appointed dinner-dance at the Los 
Angeles Country Club, the guests being 
in fancy dress. The affair was the first 
to follow the social lethargy necessitated 
by the Lenten season, and proved par- 
ticularly enjoyable. The honorees were 
Miss Nina Robinson of St. Louis, who 
is a niece of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; Miss 
Lucy Cabell Barnett of St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, and Miss Doris Witner of San 
Francisco. Green was the predominat- 
ing color in the decorations, the ball- 
room being artistically decked in palms 
and foliage. Each table bore a wicker 
basket of blue or pink. The handles 
were tied with bows of rose, blue and 
white tulle and there was a dainty ar- 
rangement of blossoms, iris in lavender, 
yellow and rose shades; delphiniums of 
soft blue and white watsonia in the 
various baskets. Easter favors marked 
places for one hundred and twenty 
guests and following the dinner Mrs. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, the well known 
composer, presented a delightful pro- 
gram. Assisting Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
were Major and Mrs. L. L. Krebs, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Sumner Kent, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Johnson, Judge and Mrs. 
E. W. Britt, Mr. and Mrs. John Tabor 
Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard Jess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willits J. Hole, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Laurence Doheny, Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Call, Mr. and Mrs. James 
H. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Shirley, 
Mrs. Mark Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander B. Barrett, General and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Wankowski and Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Hawkins. 


Miss Theo Burnett, with Master 
John Stewart Turner and Lucia Frances 
Burnett Turner, the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, was a guest 
last week at the Crags. Mr. Turner 
motored up there for the week end. 
Mrs. Turner is enjoying a delightful visit 
in Washington at present, being the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Sidney Ballou. 


Ir. and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, 
Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, Mr. Al- 
fred Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Dunn, and Dr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bry- 
ant left Friday for Monterey, where, in 
accordance with an annual custom, they 
will enjoy an outing trip of ten days. 
They will ship their cars and will motor 
about the picturesque drives in that 
vicinity. Later, Mrs. Longstreet with 
her brother, Mr. Wilcox, plans to go on 
to San Francisco for a short stay. 

One of the most delightful of the so- 
ciety affairs which marked this week’s 
busy calendar of events was the large 
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You Will Be Interested 


In Our Quotations for Your Automobile Needs 
Victoria and One-man Tops designed and built for any make of 


car, 


TORS RECOVERED 


PAINTING 


Seatcovers and top linings to match 


REPAIRING 


Damaged bodies repaired and made to look like new 


GEO. R. BENTEL COMPANY 


10236 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE 
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GET A DIVORCE 


FROM 


That Cranky Old Typewriter 


and buy a good one from 


JOHN W. MACK 215 Mercantite Piace 


‘‘We Rent ’em, too.’’ 
BROADWAY 1139 


and beautitully appointed reception giv- 
en Thursday afternoon by Mrs. Isaac 
Burkett Newton and Mrs. Robert Lever- 
ett Leonard, the daughter of Mr. New- 
ton. The affair was given at the home of 
Mrs. Newton, 365 Loma Drive, guests 
being received between the hours of 
three and six o’clock. The guests of 
honor were Mrs. Phillip G. Cottle, the 
attractive daughter of Mrs. Newton, and 
Mrs. Albert Franklin Gladding, who is 
visiting here from New York. The lat- 
ter has been the recipient of many social 
courtesies since coming to Los An- 
geles, among them a tea given Tuesday 
by Mrs. Mary Agnes Lewis and Miss 
Victoria Witmer. 


Mrs. John S. Vallely of South Flower 
street was the charming hostess Monday 
at a small and daintily appointed lunch- 
eon. Cecile Bruner roses and maiden- 
hair ferns were combined in an artistic 
table decoration, places being arranged 
for Mrs. Richard D. Day, Mrs. Edwin 
Cawston of England, Mrs. Kenneth 
Preuss, Mrs. William Keller and one 
or two other friends. 


Mrs. Cosmo Morgan entertained Wed- 
nesday with an informal luncheon, the 
affair being given at her home on West 
Twenty-fourth street in compliment to 
her house guest, Miss Hanson. 


Mrs. C. Q. Stanton is entertaining 
today with a rose luncheon, the affair 
being in compliment to Mrs. R. P. Mc- 
Johnston, mother of Mrs. Alexander B. 
Barrett of Hollywood, who has recent- 
ly returned from an eastern trip. 


Mrs. Hugh Livigstone Macneil and 
her daughter, Mrs. Bertnard Smith are 
leaving this week end for their pictur- 
esque country home, Rancho Cacomites, 
near Azusa. They will take with them 
Mrs. Smith’s little daughter, and Dr. 
Smith plans to pass a part of his time 
there. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Thatcher Marvin 
of 1243 Brunswig Ave., South Pasadena, 
will entertain a number of friends this 
evening at a reception. The affair, 
rhich will be one of the attractively 
appointed events of the week will be in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary of the host and hostess. 


Interesting news to many friends here 
is of the arrival of a little baby daugh- 
ter in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Dodsworth, who are now living in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, at 4621 Harrison ave- 
nue. Mrs. Dodsworth was formerly 
Miss Frances Cochrane, the daughter of 
former Governor T. J. Cochrane of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Sawtelle. The little 
daughter is to be named Elizabeth. 


Complimentary to Mrs. Edward Pren- 
tiss who with her two small sons has 
been visiting here for a part of the spring 


And can do Repair Work. 


HOME F-1788 


as the guest of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander R. Fraser, Mrs. Walter 
Eaton entertained recently with a pret- 
tily appointed luncheon at her home on 
Park Place, Venice. Mrs. Prentiss who 
has a host of girlhood friends both in 
Los Angeles and Venice, has returned 
to her home in Denver. 


Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt has taken the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grimm, 
645 West Twenty-third street and will 
be at home there for the next two 
months while Mr. and Mrs. Grimm are 
in Imperial. 


Mr. and Mrs. Boyle Workman have 
leased the Dr. Bovard cottage at Her- 
mosa Beach where they plan to pass a 
large part of the summer season. Their 
home will undoubtedly be the scene of 
a number of merry house parties par- 
ticularly for members of the younger set 
among whom their charming daughter, 
Miss Eleanor Workman is so popular. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Adams have 
been entertaining a small party of 
friends with a several days’ cruise in 
their trim little craft, the Nixie. The 
trip was made up to Santa Barbara, 
thence across to Santa Cruz Island and 
Santa Rosa Island. In the party were 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray Vosburg, Mr. Don 
McGilvray and the host and hostess. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Overton, who 
were to have been guests, were unex- 
pectedly detained in Los Angeles. 


In compliment to their two charming 
daughiters, the Misses Katherine and 
Virginia Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Reynolds of 1630 Wilton Place enter- 
tained recently with a dancing party in 
the ballroom of the Little Theater. 
Roses and ferns were combined in an 
artistic decoration of the ballroom and 
more than one hundred members of the 
younger set were invited for the occa- 
sion. 


Mrs. Willis G. Hunt entertained re- 
cently at her home in Berkeley Square 
with a daintily appointed luncheon, the 
guests of honor being Mrs. E. B. Hil- 
dreth of Berkeley and Mrs. Walter Jac- 
card of Kansas City, Missouri, two 
charming viistors here who are being 
delightfully feted by many friends. An 
Easter motif was carried out in the dec- 
orations, and besides the guests of hon- 
or and the hostess places were arranged 
for Mrs. Willis Booth, Mrs. Franklin 
Booth, Mrs Willoughby Rodman, Mrs. 
Lee Phillips, Mrs. James A. Keeney, 
Mrs. Morris Albee and Miss Hudson. 


It will be good news to the many 
friends of Mrs. Lanier Bartlett to know 
that she is convalescing from the serious 
operation which she was compelled to 
undeuge at the “Ge@eda Samaritan Hos- 
pital, 
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D ISTURBED political conditions and 


the prospects of a break with Ger- 
maty made themselves felt, in a degree, 
on the Los Angeles stock exchange 
this week, resulting in a generally weak- 
er tone to the market. However, the 
most spectacular sessions of recent 
months, which characterized the calls 
early in the week, were not so much 
due to the international situation as to 
the interest which centered about the 
antics of Big Jim, the mining stock 
which for months past has ‘lead every 
upward move of the market and now 
ig reversing its tactics. This stock, 
which touched a high mark of $2 less 
than two weeks ago, sold down as low 
as $1.17 this week and with each suc- 
ceeding break in its quotations there 
was a rush by speculators to unload. 
Ai this writing the stock shows a dis- 
position to recover and has been around 
$1.30. Differences of opinion regarding 
the property seemed responsible for the 
selling raid. One report has it that a 
syndicate which recently contracted for 
$350,000 worth of Big Jim stock has 
failed to meet its payments, an wun- 
founded rumor since the next payment 
is not due until Monday. Another was 
that values on the 485-foot level in the 
Inine were not satisfactory. This also 
is denied by officials of.the company. 


Several other Oatman properties felt 
the effects of the Big Jim excitement. 
United Eastern sold as low as $3.92 and 
declines of several points occurred in 
Tom Reed, Boundary Cone, Gilt Edge 
and Ivanhoe. In marked contrast to 
these stocks Iowa, a recently listed se- 
Curity, was unusually firm and the con- 
fidence of the investors in this Oatman 
property was shown by the demand for 
its stock at the strong figure of 18% 
cents, a one cent advance since its list- 
ing last week. 


Except for the oils, banks and bonds, 
the latter two extremely inactive, the 
weaker tone was noted throughout the 
market. Los Angeles Investment ap- 
pears to have suffered temporary eclipse, 
the recent revival of interest being no 
longer noticeable. Home Telephone 
common and preferred had a slight re- 
verse but at this writing are back to 
their recent high level, in fact above it 
in the case of the common, which is 
selling at $42. The preferred holds a 
quotation of $73 but buying orders are 
not so frequent as immediately follow- 
ing the announcement of the pending 
merger of the Home and Pacific sys- 
tems in this city. Union Oil continues 
to sell at $73 and the other oils also re- 
Nain steady, but trading has been light 
in this list. 


Banks and Bankers 


Following its custom of more than 
twenty years, the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles is distrib- 
uting rainfall charts for the last season. 
This chart has been an exclusive and 
copyrighted publication with the Secur- 
ity for years and it is always much 
prized by the public, particularly ranch- 
ers and fruit growers. The chart shows 
the rainfall in the five southern counties 
ef California each season for the last 
half century. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Change of time of the morning call 
on the Los Angeles stock exchange was 
put into effect this week. The morn- 
ing call now begins at 10:45 and con- 
tinues until 11:45, an extension of fif- 
teen minutes over the previous length 
of the session. 


Cards have been sent out by W. P. 
Rattelle, secretary of the State Associa- 
tion of Local Fire Insurance Agents, 
calling attention to the state convention 
of that association, which is to be held 
at San Diego May 12 and 13. The Hotel 
Maryland has been selected as conven- 
tion headquarters. Among the topics 
which are to be discussed at the conven- 
tion are “Agents’ Qualifications,” “Un- 
derwriters’ Agencies,” “Contingent Com- 
missions,’ “Salesmanship and Advertis- 
ing,’ and “The Federation Movement.” 
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GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


N the interests of the Insurance Fed- 


“ eration of California the newly elect- 
ed president, J. R. Malony, who is also 
manager of the western branch of the 
Aetna Life (Liability Department) at 
San Francisco, addressed the Casualty 
Men’s Association of Los Angeles at the 
regular weekly luncheon of that organi- 
zation Wednesday and also spoke at a 
special meeting of the Los Angeles Fire 
Underwriters’ Association in its rooms 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Malony ex- 
plained the objects of the Insurance 
Federation, which he outlined to be “to 
furnish to its members and the general 
public of California reliable information 
concerning the origin, nature and effect 
or any and all legislation, the purpose 
or natural consequence of which is to 
make the state, directly or indirectly, 
wholly or in part, an underwriter of in- 
surable hazards of any description.” Mr. 
Malony pointed out that it is time for 
fire and life insurance men to take ac- 
tion to prevent state aggression, saying 
they could no longer sit back and allow 
the casualty men to bear the brunt of 
the fight because only compensation in- 
surance has so far been infringed upon 
by the state government. At the recent 
election of the Insurance Federation, B. 
i. Davis ot San Francisco was chosen 
first vice-president, Mac ©. Robbins of 
Santa, second vice-president; W. R. Por- 
ter of San Francisco, third vice-presi- 
dent; R. A. Rowan of Los Angeles, 
fourth vice-president; C. A. Henry of 
San Francisco, treasurer. The board of 
directors is made up of twenty-one meim- 
bers, selected geographically at this elec- 
tion, as follows: fourteen from San Fran- 
cisco and the bay counties, six from Los 
Angeles, two from Southern. California, 
three from Northern California and one 
from Central Califormas. ine Los An- 
geles members are D. W. Pierce, J. W. 
Vaughn, E. L. Blanchard, C. W. Demp- 
ster, William P. Battelle and R. A. 
Rowan. 


Indicative of the manner in which 
accident claims are paid by the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is its 
record in the case of Robert C. Jordan, 
the prominent focal contractor who died 
as the result of an automobile accident 
at Alhambra. Mr. Jordan died March 
31, claim proofs of his death were filed 
April 3 and April 4 the company paid 
his widow $15,221.43. The principal 
sum of the policy was $10,000, which 
had increased by accumulations to $15,- 
000. The added $221.43 sum was for 
nhysician’s and hospital fees. In addi- 
tion, the beneficiary will receive from 
the company an annuity of $10 a week 
for the next ten years. 


You Can 


Borrow 


Money 


—on improved City 
Real Estate 


—on Ranch Property 


Your inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous 
attention 
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SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
SPRING AT FOURTH 
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Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 
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Cannot Call, 
Telephone 


To the ticket agent at 501 
So. Spring St., Main SS0s— 
Home 10031 and ask for full 
particulars about yoing 
East in the Los Angeles 
Limited and Pacific Limit- 
ed trains, They run solid 
to Chieago via Sait Lake 
Route wnd Union Pacific 
and afford all home eom- 
forts, and then some. 


fires to 
commence 


Round trip low 
Chicago, ete., 
June Ist. 


Ask the tieket men about 


them. 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Do Not 


let your arms, head 
or body project out 
of the car. It is 


dangerous. Think 
of 


“Safety First” 


uae 


Los Angeles Railway 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY ORDER 
CF SALE OF REAL ESTATE SHOULD 
NOT BE MADE, (INCLUDING 
PERSONAL PROPERTY) 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in and for the County “of Los 
Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 
Asbury, Deceased. 

It is ordered by the Court that all per- 
sons interested in the estate of said de- 
ceased, appear before the said Superior 
Court on the 10th day of May, 1916, at 10 
o’clock A. M. of said day, at the Court 
Room of said Superior Court, Department 
2 thereof, in the Court House, in said 
County of Los Angeles, State of California, 
to show cause why an order should not be 
granted to the administrator of said estate 
to sell so much of the real estate of said 
deceased as may be necessary for the best 
interests of said estate, as well as all per- 
sonal property of said estate. 

And that a copy of this order be pub- 

lished at least four successive weeks in 

the Graphic, a newspaper printed and 
published in said County of Los Angeles. 
JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 

Dated April 6th, 1916. 

A. B. Shaw, Jr., Administrator, 336 Title 
Ins. Bide. 4t 


ONE MAN 


anda 


DOLLAR 


One man with a dollar can do 
little; but many men with dol- 
lars deposited here and invested, 
enables this bank to pay each a 
good rate of interest and all 
benefit. 

Hence small as well as large 
accounts are welcomed at this 
bank, 

All savings accounts in this 
bank are exempt from State, 
County and Municipal taxation, 
and may be opened by mail. 

Send for booklet “Banking by 
Mail.” 


2 CURITY 
& SAVINGS BAN 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $48,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE OF PETITION 
TO MORTGAGE 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 

fornia, in and for the County of Los 

Angeles, 
In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 

Asbury, Deceased. 

ibe is ordered by the Court that all per- 
sons interested in the estate of Margaret 
Asbury, deceased, do appear before the Su- 
perior Court of Los Angeles County, State 
of California, in Department 2 thereof, on 
the 10th day of May, 1916, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., then and there to show cause, if 
any they have, why the real estate de- 
scribed below should not be mortgaged 
for the sum of $1550, as prayed for in the 
pemtion of A. BasShaw, Jr., the adminis- 
trator of said estate this day filed, or such 
lesser amount as to the Court shall seem 
meet. Reference is made to said petition 
for further particulars. And that a copy 
of this order be published at least four 
successive weeks in a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation published in said County 
of Los Angeles. Said real estate is de- 
scribed as follows, to-wit: Lot 48 and the 
north 18 feet of Lot 49, of Block “I” of 
the McGarry Tract, in the City G@retecasen - 
geles, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, as per map recorded in Book 
23, page 69, Miscellaneous Records of said 
County. 

Dated April 6th, 1916. 

JAMES C. RIVES, 


Judge. 
A. B. Shaw, Jr., Admr., 
336 Title Ins. Bldg. 
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“GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED” 


Finest modern equipment—solid train, 
including diner and observation car, 
through without change to Kansas City 
and Chicago. 


Through Standard Sleeper to St. Louis. 
Every luxury of modern travel. 


Lv. Los Angeles 11:45 a. m. Ar, Kan- 
sas City 7:15 p. m. Ar. St. Louis, 7:55 
a.m. Ar, Chicago 10:15 a. m. 


Close connections at St. Louis and Chi- 
cago with limited trains east. 


The 


“Californian” 


Another fast train for Kansas City and 
Chicago, with observation sleeper— 


Through tourist sleeper for Minneapolis 
every Tuesday—Daily to Chicago. 


Lv. Los Angeles 3 p.m. Ar, Kansas 
City 10:40 p.m. Ar. Chicago 1:45 p. m. 


SantaFe City Office 
334 So. Spring St. 
Home 60941 -Main 738 
Telephone Service 
day or right 


Close connections for all points in the 
Middle West and Eastern States. 


Oil-burning locomotives—Roadbed rock- 
ballasted—Protected by automatic elec- 
tric block signals—Meals at meal time. 


Southern Pacific 
EI] Paso Southwestern 


Rock Island 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 


212 West Seventh street 
207 Grosse Building 
519 South Spring Street 


STATION—Sth and Central 


Coronado-just 30 minutes from the Fair. 


STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK Ree ee eoene 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


AND PRODUCTS PAGEANT 


GARDENA **'way~ 6th 


The Gardena-Moneta-Bridgedale District is the leader in the 
production of Strawberries and this annual festival is a dem- 
onstration of more than unusual size of their great product. 


Free Berries for All Visitors 
Great Auto Race 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK oo SEG a oe 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. us 


Capital, $1,500,000; Surpl $500,000; 
IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 
GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,260.00. 

' * HB r) * 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA HS. McKEB, Cashier, 

; Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 

N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
w. A. BONYNGE, President. 
MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


W. i, S HAMMOND, Cashl 

Re tt , Cashier. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK 4 Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring I cil ld Deposits 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


REACH GARDENA QUICKLY VIA 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


T’ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK |; W; Heri Gaubler” 


H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


TO CORONADO BEACH 


A few hours’ scenic ride by train, steamship or automobile 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing Bay and Surf Bathing 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. 
H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. 


It Pays to Use the Best 


“7, A.GAS” and “L.A. SERVICE” 


Make Cooking a Pleasure 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD | 
233 S. Broadway 282 S. Hiller 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Main 8920 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 
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The Original 
Sports Section 


(Bullock's 3rd Floor) 








—The very 
center of the 


whirlpool of 
Fashion. Sketches 
—New ideas —Just to re- 


in Suits, Hats 











Coats, Sweat- the spectaliza- 
ers, Skirts— ot Es 

. lock’s upon 
—Exceeding- Suits at $25 
ly striking and upon the 
and different maintenance 
—and | The of Standards 
Mode. 


of Style, Val- 


ue, Service. 
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Bullocks Bes 
Dress Offering 
of Spring, °19.?° 


—A little stariling, no matter from what 
point you view it—after you have seen 
the dresses— 
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—their style—their quality—the character of their 
workmanship—the attractive range of the variety— 





—-Dresses of Taffeta; Satin; Faille and Fine Serge—; Dresses of Taffeta with Georgette, 
Lace or Chiffon—; Dresses of Satin with Serge— 


—Just as though silks were not scarce—Just as though material prices had not been 

going up—up--up— These dresses have come in in the most nonchalant—unexpected way—(strolled in, as it were, by ex- 
press—without herald or furore] to be the bigger surprise, perhaps, as they certainly are a tribute to the activities and 
standing of Bullock's in the fashion world. 


—Don’t mistake their importance. —Don’'t underestimate their value to you. 


—Don’'t read this announcement casually and then forget. 


—These Dresses are far from bemg casual—they are well worth meeting— 
and knowing—no matter what the price you had planned to pay. 


—The season’s very clever styles— 


—Included are—Coatee and Cape Models—as well as the long and short Peplum effects—Novelty Eton Jackets— 
and smart Overwaist styles—even semi-Russian fashions— 

—Skirts flared—with cascade or pointed draping—and bands or corded ruffles—some with double or triple tier effects. 
Novel collars in variety. , 

—Such colors as navy, Copenhagen, French blue, tan, turquoise, canary, rose, gray, light blue, pink, white or black—All 


at $19.50—Third Floor. 


mind you of 
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